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Editor’s 
introduction 


Douglas J. Simpson 
Editor 


Texas Tech University 


Diversity is rightly a topic of great interest to many today, including 
but not limited to differences in language, religion, gender, race, sexual 
orientation, ethnicity, nationality, culture, so forth. Embedded in these 
and other differences are still other differentiations that at times receive 
less specific attention than they deserve: the differences in the ways and 
in what we think and value. That is to say, when terms—such as race, 
religion, sexuality, or nationality—are mentioned, we may be more 
inclined to think more of matters that are to some extent surface but 
important differences than we are to think of deep but not necessarily 
deeper differences of what and how we think and value. Or, we might say, 
sometimes the things that mean the most to us as human beings and as 
selves are slighted by current discourse on the subject of diversity. We are 
much more than the ways we are described. 

Naturally, these various differences cannot be separated from one 
another; for, in actuality, they are interdependent if not codependent in 
an intellectually healthy sense. So, too, there are many intra-group 
differences as well as inter-group differences that are frequently and 
unfortunately neglected as we create stereotypes in an effort to dispel 
other pigeonholes. Thus, we may need to criticize ourselves and our new 
stereotypes as well as critique the gremlins of others. If not, our own 
positions may become merely defensive ideologies—or weaponry for 
intellectual destruction but not creation—that unwittingly promote our 
own set of stereotypes and doctrines. 

In one sense, digging into some old and new stereotypes is what this 
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issue of the Journal of Thought seeks to do, albeit in an oblique manner. 
The contributors are aware that “freedom of mind, freedom of thought, 
freedom of inquiry, freedom of discussion, is education, and there is no 
education, no real education, without these elements of freedom” (Dewey 
1929, 332). Similarly, they implicitly note or at least work on the premise 
that schools and universities need to protect these freedoms, including 
defending these freedoms for those with different intellectual and value 
persuasions across and within the broad spectrum of diversity. With 
Dewey, they imply or rely upon the notion that 


The discussion of a wide variety of opinion, unorthodox and orthodox, 
with an intelligent teacher in the classroom, is the best protection the 
schools [and universities] can afford against our students being later 
misled by unscrupulous propagandists of one doctrine or another. It is 
surely better for our young people to face controversial issues in the open 
atmosphere of the schoolroom [or university classroom], than to seek out 
what is forbidden in some dark, unwholesome corner. No thought is so 
dangerous as a forbidden thought. (Dewey 1940, 373) 


The orthodoxies and unorthodoxies that are investigated, discussed, 
and critiqued in this issue include a wide array of subjects, including the 
ideas that cultural conflict between newcomers and natives may actually 
enhance the development of each group’s identities (Rivka Eisikovits and 
Kathryn Borman); that Karl Marx may be interested in love and 
spirituality in spite of our prior conclusions (Andrew McKnight); that 
visible and invisible differences may be significant variables in the 
development of racial identity and self development (Theodorea Berry); 
that freeing the mind from past and present forms of oppression may be 
necessary in the struggle to claim or reclaim one’s full humanity and 
potential (Patrick Davis); that research-oriented universities may be 
undermining the intellectual development of their students by devaluing 
and discarding teaching- and student-oriented professors (A. G. Rud); that 
research design specialists may be well-advised to uproot and examine 
some tradition canons (Timothy Slekar); that the ideological blinders, 
practices, and products of big-time testing may need to be counter- 
balanced by using some alternative assessment ideas and instruments 
(Randy Carter); that doing ethics by classroom teachers may be accom- 
plished without their becoming dogmatic and simpleminded (Robin 
Griffith), and that the whole person may need more than what our limited 
knowledge has to offer (Clifford Mayes). 

In the spirit of Alfred North Whitehead, we are invited by the 
contributing authors to approach our current beliefs as if they only 
contain half of the truths we need in order to understand the questions 
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we analyze (Hare 2000, 4). On the other hand, it is so much more 
affirming, comforting, and reassuring to believe that we have arrived at 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Or is it? 
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Learning To Understand Sense of Place 
in a World of Mobility: 


An Educational-Ethnographic Approach* 


Rivka A. Eisikovits 
University of Haifa 

& Kathryn M. Borman 
University of South Florida 


The Study: Background and Method 


In this paper we explore the linkage between identity and place, 
reflecting upon the extent to which people derive meaning from their 
situatedness in a place. In a time of mobility, preoccupation with this 
issue becomes all the more acute. People move around: some migrate to 
improve quality of life; others, for political reasons, professionals travel 
to long distances for the ideal job, yet others for higher education on a 
temporary or permanent basis. As a result of all of these movements, 
whether from one area of large nation-states to another, with consider- 
able differences in cultural styles, or from one country to another, and the 
consequent exposure to multiple viewpoints they entail, people learn to 
appreciate the synergistic potential of cross-borrowing of knowledge and 
of reliance on a variety of knowledge bases. This exchange is valued 
because it increases appreciation for comparatively oriented, context- 
derived approaches to knowledge. Our imagination is expanded by novel 
styles of conducting business in a global economy. 

While physical boundaries become permeable, cultural boundaries 
seem to stay all the more guarded. People talk about their need to 
include, in their definitions of self, parameters that express their 
connection to a geographic entity, as well as group others, as a function 
of their ties to a locality. People voice an urge to belong to local groups 
and report a sense of dissatisfaction with their lives when they feel this 
dimension is missing. Though such “talk” usually occurs in the context 
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of change in one’s place-relatedness, when questions concerning an 
individual’s spatial definitions naturally come up. To understand climates 
of interpersonal relations in depth, we need to explore this nexus. 

However, sense of place is a topic so intimately close to people that 
it is very hard to study directly. This is the rationale underlying the 
approach we developed to allow our graduate students to acquire this 
knowledge indirectly, yet experientially, through the following joint 
research endeavor which includes mechanisms for self-reflective applica- 
tion of this sensitive lore. 

The context in which we designed it were our two graduate research 
seminars in Anthropology and Education, one conducted by Rivka 
Eisikovits at the University of Vermont and the other by Kathy Borman 
at the University of Southern Florida'—two states with widely different 
profiles as to their inhabitants’ sense of locality. Vermont is known for 
its population’s rootedness and celebrative approach to its natural 
beauty, whereas Florida is regarded as a state of fast opportunities, 
attractive for its warm climate to people from all over the U.S. and for 
its dynamic population, much of which maintains a transitional attitude 
towards it as a place. 

These courses seemed natural choices for the exploration of this 
approach due to their general subject matter and also because they 
specifically dealt with issues of migration, culture and identity change. 
Weentitled the topic of our investigation broadly as: “Mutual perceptions 
of ‘natives’ and ‘newcomers.” The term native was used literally, to refer 
to those who were born in Vermont or Florida, whereas newcomers was 
applied to U.S. citizens who migrated to these states from other parts of 
the country.” Additionally, this focus on sense of place offered a meaning- 
ful bridging context for instructors and students in both cases. As an 
Israeli educational anthropologist who was a long-term repeat visitor to 
Vermont—for a sabbatical year and two extended summer visits between 
1993 and 1996—Hisikovits became sensitized to the Vermonters’ pro- 
nounced pride of place. It came up naturally in interactions with locals as 
they were introducing her to their state. Borman was also a relative 
newcomer to Florida. Both instructors found themselves in the position 
of stranger-as-teacher, which they attempted to balance, among other 
ways, by adopting a teacher-as-fellow-student stance through this joint 
educational-research endeavor. 

The project compared attitudes held by native Vermonters and 
Floridians from different age groups and a variety of urban/rural back- 
grounds towards newcomers to their states, and vice versa. It simulta- 
neously probed the perspectives of individuals in both groups on their 
experiences and future expectations. Based on in-depth interviews, the 
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study analyzed reciprocal role attribution processes used in the construc- 
tion of future scenarios by natives and newcomers in these two contexts. 
The data shed light on cultural identity formation, intercultural relations 
and on issues of stability and change. 

The inclusion of newcomers and natives of varying ages enabled us 
to examine how sense of place shifts through the life course. It was 
assumed that people attribute differential importance to their and others’ 
local identification in their early, mid-life and mature years (Porter, in 
press; Tilley, 1994). The twenty-eight students who participated in the 
two research seminars (14 in VT and 14 in FL) presented a wide age 
spread from mid-twenties to mid-forties. Each participant (instructors 
included) conducted at least six in-depth interviews: three with natives 
and three with newcomers, representing three age categories: “youth” 
(ages 16-21), “adults” (ages 22-45) and “mature adults” (46 and over). The 
students were given the option to rely on their own experience, i.e., use 
a “self-interview” and include it as one out of the six interview they were 
supposed to carry out. Materials provided in these “self-interviews” are 
often quoted in the text. Thus participants of the two research teams,’ as 
members of the communities studied (regardless of the inhabitant 
classification they chose for their self-definition) were both researchers 
and informants. The paper, then, is about the researchers’ own experi- 
ence no less than it is about that of their informants. 

In the context of various scenes of encounter (e.g., work, school, 
recreation) between representatives of the two affiliation groups (natives 
and newcomers) in the different age categories, student-ethnographers 
paid particular attention to the names and labels used in reference to the 
other group. The two research teams tried to find out how informants saw 
their own and other group members’ contribution to Vermont’s or 
Florida’s future. What kind ofa future scenario did they envisage for their 
state? Newcomers were asked about their reasons for coming to Ver- 
mont/Florida and how the move changed their lives. More specifically, we 
wanted to see if natives perceived newcomers as making valuable 
contributions to the state’s future. Were they attributed qualities that 
natives would want to emulate? Conversely, we also wanted to find out 
whether being native was an identity carrying prestige in all circles. 

This developmental research experience (Spradley, 1980) was in- 
tended to enhance team members’ awareness of the complexities of inter- 
group relations. The students were expected to explore their own 
biographies to detect topic-related biases and formulate their positions 
accordingly. In their effort to analyze the materials, researchers were 
alerted early on to problems of representativeness and generalizability of 
findings. The diversity ofinformants’ backgrounds and characteristics in 
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both the age- and place-related categories dramatized the fact that 
informants speak out of their own individual experiences; in other words, 
they can only be treated as self-representative. The focus was then shifted 
to probing the manner in which individuals experience the world, or 
rather to their expression of that experience (Turner & Bruner, 1986) and 
to how this was patterned by factors such as age and relationship to place. 

Members of the research teams also recognized the pitfalls of stereo- 
typing inherent in the topic. Group discussions were devoted to ways of 
phrasing questions so as to minimize the danger. It is worth mentioning 
that many of the informants raised the issue themselves. Some claimed 
they refrained from using distinctions such as natives and newcomers and 
their more or less humorous synonyms. Others admitted that, in spite of 
awareness of the stereotyping effect of these expressions, the distinctions 
were very real in their lives. What we wish to emphasize at this point is that 
research participants gained experience in working with such ethically 
sensitive materials and that they confronted the challenge head on. 

Finally, it has to be noted that due to logistic constraints the pilot 
interviews were carried out in Vermont, so categories in the initial 
interview guide were conceptualized in that context and thus reflect the 
Vermont scene. Only later did we realize that some of these categories 
did not fit smoothly in the Florida context (see more below). Thus the 
categories should be considered etic, i.e., conceived outside the area 
studied (Wolcott, 1999) when applied in Florida. We are aware this 
presents a limitation, discussed it in both teams and decided to keep the 
interview guide identical to enhance comparability. For this reason we 
refrained from interviewing immigrants in Florida, as they were 
underrepresented in the Vermont set. Nevertheless, their presence is 
vivid in the Florida interviews, as most informants talk about their 
impact on the social climate in the state. 

Both informants’ and ethnographers’ voices were left unaltered. 
Little editing for style was undertaken. Some of the student-ethnogra- 
phers used first person; others, third person narration. At times, when 
the complexity of a certain message called for it, pieces of dialogue 
between ethnographers and their informants were reproduced. This to 
allow a polyphony of viewpoints and individual accounts of experiences 
describing relatedness to place to emerge. 

Let us proceed to look at some of the themes that emerge from the 
two sets of interviews, using data selectively for purposes of illustration. 
To provide more context, what follows is not a point-by-point comparison 
on various themes, but rather the paper treats each setting separately 
first, highlighting salient motifs though following the same order. This 
affords a better appreciation of our main concern here—appreciation of 
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the intricacies of orientation to place as identity anchors, according to the 
students’ interpretations in the two research teams. 


Vermont: Perceptions of Place and Lifestyle 


With a population of 2 million, Vermont does not have a sizable 
immigrant contingent in the regular sense of the word; that is, it has not 
really had to contend with incoming foreign nationals in its recent 
history. In fact, the lack of cultural diversity often surfaced as a concern 
in educational circles during the time Eisikovits spent at the University 
of Vermont, to the point that it was seen to jeopardize the effective 
preparation of young Vermonters to participate in the larger culturally 
heterogeneous society. However, the influx of out-of-staters—attracted 
by its mountains and the possibilities for leisure activity associated with 
them, its rural character and ecological awareness, the independent 
spirit of its people and its overall liberal social climate—went largely 
unnoticed as an alternative source of cultural diversity to be explored. 
The first descriptor that constitutes the basis for Vermonters’ pride of 
place is its rural character. An interesting definition was provided by 
Don,‘ an admiring newcomer of 25 years’: 


If you clear land, build a house, keep a tidy, manicured place ... maybe 
aswimming pool, no garden or animals, but the place is in the country— 
that’s not rura!. Rural is not about appearances. That’s not enough. It’s 
about working the place and having wild edges. Rural is not a postcard, 
rural is an activity. 


In other words, for him, “rural” refers to a chosen lifestyle. 

Rose, an 86-year-old native farming woman, added an important 
dimension to the conception ofrural existence: the fact that she has spent 
most of her life with her brother on an old working dairy farm very close 
to where she was born and raised. “All I know is Vermont,” she explained 
to Jane (25) the student-ethnographer who interviewed her. Living and 
working near one’s family and place of birth is considered a core value by 
native informants, as it stands for rootedness and continuity. Native 
adults talk nostalgically about this closeness among people in the 
community of their childhood as another hallmark of Vermont’s vanish- 
ing rural atmosphere. 

Aclosely related theme that nourishes Vermonters love of place, the 
team found out, is the beauty of the environment and a preoccupation 
with its preservation. They love the land and the water, they sail and ski, 
hike and bike, live on the lake year round, listen to the birds, smell the 
wildflowers and never take Vermont’s beauty for granted. 
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Being a Vermonter 


Native Viewpoints 
When asked for the definition of Vermonters versus newcomers, Jenni- 
fer (28), one of the research team members, offered her own interpretation: 


Being born here is the most important criterion. Being raised here is part 
of being a Vermonter. That is to say that one cannot just be born here. 
Also, one cannot just be raised here. The two are the defining character- 
istics for membership in the elite Vermonter category. 


In this context several informants mentioned that when crossing the 
border to a New Hampshire hospital to give birth to a Vermont baby, 
parents make sure to take a vial of local dirt with them so that this is the 
first thing the baby’s feet touch. 

As to whether this distinction between natives and newcomers was an 
important one to make, student-ethnographers found a division in reac- 
tions according to age: “unimportant” according to the two younger age 
categories and “important” in the eyes of mature adult informants. Amos 
(63) went so far as to say that it was important so that Vermonters would 
have someone to blame for the rising taxes. This discrepancy indicates 
either that the distinction is decreasing as Vermont’s population grows 
more diversified, or that, as people get older, it becomes more meaningful 
to them individually, the team concluded after discussing the issue. 

Land ownership emerged as an important characteristic of real 
Vermonterhood, again particularly among mature adult informants. 
Defining Vermonters in terms of land is probably also indicative of their 
ideology of limited resources. Newcomers buying land are considered to 
be taking something away from Vermonters. 

We learned that true Vermonter or real Vermonter identity was 
validated by its juxtaposition to newcomers. Most natives also refer to 
newcomers as flatlanders. This is said with humor and also contempt, 
inferring that anyone could live in flatlands, but only a select few could 
live in the mountains. 

Though the environments are very similar, a fierce rivalry between 
Vermont and New Hampshire also surfaced in the interviews. The two 
governors have an annual ski race against each other. This competition 
between the states adds to the mythical quality of Vermont: “It is not 
mere mountains that distinguish us, itis the Green Mountains,” said Inge 
(82) emphatically to June (32) her newcomer interviewer. She believes 
that “to live in Vermont, one must be stronger than other people, and 
more liberated than other people, even other mountain people.” 

In the state’s history, this free spirit is demonstrated in its secession 
clause which allows citizens to vote every 99 years as to whether they 
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want to stay in the Union or secede. Interestingly, Berni Sanders (the 
only independent in the US Congress and the state’s lone representative 
in Congress) was cited by Amos as indicative of the changing Vermont, but 
Florence (17) referred to Berni as an example of Vermont’s ideal of 
independence. 

Appreciation of the seasons was also mentioned as a common theme 
among Vermonters. Bob (40) quoted a phrase natives often repeat to 
newcomers: “Well, just wait until you’ve spent a winter here!” Thus, 
surviving the winter is often portrayed as a rite-of-passage. “But real 
Vermonters must also enjoy it.” Some of the newcomers in the research 
group saw in the last statement a direct challenge to the interviewer. 

The value of family was revealed as yet another central motif. It 
appeared in several contexts: raising families in a safe environment, 
working together as a unit in family farms and family businesses. It was 
mentioned as a Vermont attribute, which also appeared high on the list 
of attractions for newcomers. This was a theme that enjoyed cross-age 
group consensus among the interviewees. 


Newcomers’ Voices 
Musing about what had attracted them to Vermont was a common 


preoccupation among newcomers. Peter (42), a member of our research 
team, explained: 


A combination of geography, traditional culture, scale and the influx of 
a transplant population over the last thirty years has placed Vermont 
in a vanguard position among states in this country. Statistically, it 
stands out in areas of education, progressive politics, environmental 
legislation and behavior, and personal safety. At least that’s the repu- 
tation. However, unlike most other regions, the sirens’ song that drew 
many ofus to this state did not include economic opportunity in its lyrics. 


Yet, after two decades of residence, he still identified himself as a 
newcomer. He went on to clarify: 


Twenty years ago I moved to Vermont for school. In fact, except for a 
couple of years elsewhere, I’ve lived nearly half my life here. Vermont is 
where I’ve settled, raised a family, built a home, involved myself with a 
community, became professional.... But I’m from New Jersey. All my 
initial imprints of what life looks like and how it works occurred in that 
context. As much as I prefer what I’ve built for myself here in Vermont, 
even though I have no expectation of ever living there again, New Jersey 
is the place of my roots. Through this inquiry I’ve come to identify myself 
as an Italian-American-New Jersey-Vermonter. But a Vermonter? No. 
Here in Vermont, careful as I might be, I still regard myself as part of 
some invading population. 
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The following exchange with one of his interviewees confirmed his 
feeling: 


Peter: You’re describing some level of belonging. 

Rachel (17): Well, I’m from [emphasis in transcript] Vermont, but I’m not 
a Vermonter. That’s different. My roots are here, but my parents were not 
born here... 


The “born here and raised here” formula seems pervasive. Both Peter and 
Rachel have internalized it, defining their status accordingly: as “part of 
an invading population” or, at best, “from Vermont.” 

In spite of this message, a few newcomers took the position that 
becoming a Vermonter was a matter of individual decision. So they 
determined that, for them, belonging was a matter of self-definition and 
they refused to be excluded. Some of these self-proclaimed newcomer- 
Vermonters, among them several student-ethnographers, often became 
the most adamant defenders of the environment and the most activist on 
its preservation. Claire (38), a research team member, elaborated: 


Before moving to Vermont, I would never have thought of heating by wood 
or gardening to the extent we now do. It is a part of our life to stack wood, 
keep the fire going, order seeds, plant in the spring, and harvest in the 
fall. In addition, the slower pace has definitely rubbed off on us and is 
noticeable to our friends and families in other states. Though I may not 
have been born here, I feel that I am a Vermonter. 


A more common view expressed by a considerable number of the 
interviewees was that newcomers developed a culture of their own in 
Vermont, acknowledging that they mostly associate with other trans- 
plants. Linda (34), a student in the research seminar, described her 
family’s experience: 


As time passed, my husband and I bought a home in the town, had 
children and slowly expanded our circle of friends. Because of the 
children, we became more active in community programs and activities, 
such as playgroups and parades. On the very rural road that we lived, 
three other homes were owned by people who had migrated to Vermont 
around the time we had. We became very close to the other families and 
are still friends to this day. Between the four families we were able to 
exchange information and personal experiences about living in Vermont, 
sometimes humorous and sometimes extremely serious. Together we 
learned about and survived mud season, fiddleheads, and cabin fever. 


They form a knowledge-sharing network, a cognitive culture in Spradley’s 
(1972) terms. 
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Mutual and Self Perception and Representation 
The following dialogue captures the essence of differences in percep- 
tions between natives and newcomers: 


Steve (24, newcomer of 3 years, student ethnographer): What are the 
expectations of each group? 

Thomas (48, newcomer of 15 years): It’s easy to romanticize what life 
might be like, especially for the oldtimers. You have to look at what they 
know and how they really know it. The way they perceive the worldis what 
is changing. A newcomer needs a map to get around. The oldtimer 
navigates by story, recalling anecdotes that get him around the area. And 
each doesn’t know the other’s way. They're from different times. 


It is important to take a look at some of the values and characteristics 
the informants saw as typical of natives and newcomers. These “labels”— 
or “myths,” as some informants called them—epitomize this division. The 
following list was offered for natives: individual control, anti-government/ 
anti-regulations, traditionally Republican, individual freedom and “Yan- 
kee spirit”, community minded on a local level, resist change, don’t tinker 
in other people’s lives, don’t like to live on top of each other “like in New 
Jersey,” property-rights oriented, appreciate the land, thrifty, frugal, 
stoic, reticent, resourceful, prejudiced and undereducated, tend to shoot 
at anything that moves, know how to fix things, rural, like cold weather, 
have rusty cars. Values and characteristics seen by informants as typical 
of newcomers included: democratic, progressive/liberal, want their own 
way, think they are better than natives, insist on change, educated, 
financially comfortable, athletic, value outdoors for leisure activities, 
hold romantic view ofrural life, want to be pampered, friendly but phony, 
foreigners to rules/laws/ethics of the region. 

The qualification as to their “myth”-like quality notwithstanding, 
informants conceded that these distinctions were real and apparent in 
their lives. One native informant was actually moved to tears as she 
described the discrimination she and her children have experienced as 
a result of them. Neighbors in Burlington assumed they were unedu- 
cated and disadvantaged when told that her family was from the 
Northeast Kingdom. 

It is interesting to note that each group saw the other as being “out 
of touch with the real world,” yet the very reasons for those claims were 
also seen as ideals to be adopted. For instance, the newcomers felt that 
the natives were out of touch with technological advances and global 
communication because they were solely focused on the land and local 
issues. However, at the same time, the newcomers said if they could 
adopt some value or characteristic of the natives, it would be this 
knowledge of the land and local history. Conversely, natives saw the 
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newcomers as being out of touch in the sense of their inability to cultivate 
the land and live in harmony with it. Yet they also claimed they would like 
to adopt the knowledge of technology and an awareness of others world- 
wide from the newcomers. 

This ambivalence in mutual representation can be construed to be 
indicative of an evolving “co-figurative” society, ala Mead (1970), in which 
each group simultaneously influences and is influenced by the other’s 
vision of culture. It also gives the students a thorougher understanding 
of the intricacies of local bases of knowledge and their implications for 
individuals future planning. 


Views of Vermont’s Future 

Since job opportunities are scarce in Vermont, the need to encourage 
economic growth is widely recognized, particularly in the youngest age 
group (youth), whose members are directly affected by the situation. For 
example, Shelley (17, native) says that, after graduating from high school, 
she plans to move out of Vermont. “There is not a huge variety of jobs 
here.... Vermont is a great place to retire, but there is not enough 
excitement for a person my age.” 

Feelings such as “living in Vermont is like a non-profit job; you do it 
because you love it, not because you'll find financial opportunity” were 
voiced by informants from the other two age groups as well. In spite of this 
recognition natives are, at best, ambivalent, about newcomers moving 
into their communities. The need for “othering” (Moore, 1986), based on 
relatedness to place and group building according to it, largely superseded 
economic interests in the interviews. 

Several mature adult natives expressed a sense of powerlessness at 
being overrun, really colonized, by out-of-staters, who, due to their 
knowledge and financial resources, were seen as a threat to the basic 
order in their world. Although the latter came out of appreciation for the 
values and lifestyle of Vermonters, their mere presence was experienced 
as loss of structure in natives’ lives. 

The perception or attribution of inter-group differences on the basis 
of relatedness to place is evident. Each group—anatives as well as 
newcomers—maintains its boundaries by identifying values, symbols and 
traditions unique to itself. However, the values espoused by the two 
groups overlap in many respects, particularly in the ideal vision of 
Vermont’s future, the research team inferred. 

The common view that emerged from the interviews was that a 
merging of these two distinct groups would benefit Vermont most. There 
was professed agreement that an egalitarian vision, where truly bicul- 
tural institutions and systems of participation are at work (assuming each 
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group is its own cognitive culture), would be essential to maintaining 
Vermont’s unique geographical and social landscape. 


Florida: Perceptions of Place and Lifestyle 


With a population of 13 million, Florida consists of a diversity of 
people migrating in and out of the state. The majority ofits residents have 
moved there, whether from another part. of the U.S. or from another 
country. Moreover, 3.5 million ofits residents are classified as minorities 
(African American, Hispanic and Asian). As for age stratification, Florida 
has the highest percentage of people over 65 and is the second-to-last 
state with respect to those under the age of 18 (Hodgkinson, 1993). Given 
the warm climate and lower cost of living, the Sunshine State serves as 
a haven for many retirees who either move to the state full-time or who 
come to winter there. The age stratification has important implications 
for resources and services; indeed, during the 1980s an increase in 
available jobs attracted new residents to the state. 

Members of the research team discovered that the perceived desir- 
ability of Florida as a place to live varied greatly, with no apparent pattern 
in terms of place-related categories. Favorable responses highlighted the 
warm climate and beaches, reinforcing the image of Florida as the 
Sunshine State. Several mature adults felt the warm climate, lower cost 
of living, and slower pace combined to create a high quality of life. Nancy 
(62), a recent newcomer, explained to Dana (27), the student-ethnogra- 
pher, also a recent arrival to the state: “I told you that I thought I hit 
heaven when I got down here... Mostly because of the weather ... Things 
are easier... Everybody’s nicer, relaxed, calm... We found things more 
reasonable in price down here than they were up North.” Critics claimed 
that Florida has an increasing transient population and that developers 
have built up the state in a manner that has negatively impacted the 
environment, dismantling a sense of community and increasing crime 
rates. Ron (38), a native commented: 


We didn’t know what a car jacking was in Tampa, didn’t know what drive- 
by shootings were. All ofasudden, we've got drive-by shootings that you used 
to hear like in California or Chicago or New York, now we've got them here 
in Florida.... Those are the kinds of trends that I fear. We didn’t have that 
kind of stuff until they started coming. And all of a sudden we have gangs. 


Although the question of quality of life remained disputed, the 
interviews revealed a generational pattern. Most of the favorable re- 
sponses came from the older age groups, confirming the statistics that 
Florida attracts and keeps older, retired people. 
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The Florida Experience 


Oldtimers Speak 

While performing the research in Florida, the team realized that the 
two place-related terms—natives and newcomers—that were conceptual- 
ized in the Vermont context during the pilot study were not readily 
applicable in Florida and should be regarded asetic or outsiders’ categories, 
as we have mentioned. Due to the transient nature of the population, 
natives in the literal sense were scarce and felt like members of an 
endangered species. Meggy, a 68-year old native, elaborated: “I’m a native, 
but native Floridians are very rare. When I meet somebody whois a native, 
I always congratulate them because they're in the same category that ’m 
in, because we're in the minority. Most people have moved here from the 
North.” So natives and Floridians were used interchangeably, and very few 
interviewees had any comment on the difference. 

Ted (45) was very concerned about over-crowding due to the influx of 
people. He referred to himself as being “pro non-development. Ifthe state 
would ... shut the gates at the border and say ‘Nobody else comes in, 
especially developers, that would make me happy.” He explained to May 
(28) who came to study at USF a few months back: 


You see a lot of quick-buck developers come in and slap up some 
subdivision without adequate roads or sewers, and then they leave and 
the poor bastards move down in here in these little cracker box houses, 
get a shitty house in a shitty location in a swamp, and nobody wins. 


Arlene (31) believed that: 


People who come to Florida... think that it’s the land of opportunity...that 
it’s going to be sunny everyday, and you're going to the beach everyday, 
life is going to be wonderful and Mickey Mouse is going to meet you when 
you get here at the Florida state line! 


Here, too, the research team agreed on the presence of a slightly ironic 
tone directed towards the interviewer, whereby she was subtly included 
in the category of intruders. 

Tina (40) added another motif: “A lot of newcomers that move down 
here are very impatient with southern ways. They want to bring their 
own northern culture down here. That’s why you see bumper stickers 
that say ‘We don’t care how you live up North.” 

Students realized that many of the informants shared a feeling that 
because people were transient, they did not want to invest in Florida. For 
example, the retired community does not want to pay taxes for education 
since they have no children in the schools. The low taxes cause problems 
not only in funding education, but also in other areas, such as transpor- 
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tation and wild-life habitats. These voices convey a sense of hurt, indeed, 
an outcry against the exploitive, impersonal treatment of the environ- 
ment and disregard for Florida as a place by out-of-staters. 


Newcomers’ Accounts 

The term newcomer was troublesome in some cases in the Floridian 
context. “It is just so vague,” reported Daphne (25), one of the student 
ethnographers. “Since there is so much influx, after a certain number of 
years—and it’s arbitrary what number you use—yow’re older than the 
more recent batch.” She also did not get clear responses when she asked 
whom her informants called a newcomer. Non-natives more often 
described themselves as either transient people or transplants. 

Interviewees exhibited a range of responses to the effect of the move 
to Florida on their lives, but the data did not reveal a generational trend. 
Some informants were very positive about the decision. Trudy (60) said: 


Absolutely. lwouldn’t have moved here otherwise... I donot like snow any 
more... ’'ve had enough cold winters, shoveled enough driveways, have 
driven in enough snow storms and waited for enough buses. The cold is 
just, tome, completely unbearable... I really like living in Florida for the 
weather. I love it here. 


John, in his mid-50s, found his move to Florida had given him new 
opportunities: “A line of work I haven’t done for a long time. Living in a 
new state. Lots of challenges. Meeting a lot of new people, neat people, 
interesting people, fun people.” 

Not allinterviewees were as enthusiastic. Karl (37) complained about 
the consequences of his relocation: “I had to re-identify myself because of 
the change, leaving my support systems. It’s been very difficult to adjust, 
to establish myself again due to the temporary nature of everything and 
everybody here.” 

Student-ethnographers agreed on the prevalence of the following 
traits in many of the interviews: since all is in a state of flux and there 
is no sense of community, no stable milieu to fit into, striking roots is 
hard. There seem to be few rules prescribing how to successfully 
become a Floridian. There is no specified length of time; rather, the 
transition is believed to occur on an individual basis and to be a matter 
of personal decision. 

Merely living in the state full-time was the most commonly named 
condition for becoming a Floridian, either explicitly or implicitly. For lack 
of other yardsticks, some respondents turned to legal definers of resi- 
dency status, such as the possession of a driver’s license or a voter’s 
registration card. According to Reggy (20), “becoming a Floridian by 
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definition is not hard. A Floridian includes recent immigrants and 
migrants.” 

Several informants, more resistant to the influx of out-of-staters, 
opined that in order to be considered Floridians people had to “think like 
a Floridian”. However, no specifications were offered as to what that 
meant and no generational patterns were evident regarding either 
moving to Florida or becoming a Floridian. 


Mutual and Self Perception and Representation 

Inhabitants of Florida employed various terms to refer to residents, in 
addition to the native and newcomer categories and their equivalents, 
including Florida crackers, snowbirds and transplants. The term Florida 
cracker was used differently by natives and newcomers and by persons in 
the various age categories, the students discovered. Oldtimers in the two 
mature age groups viewed it as a positive term describing rural Floridians. 
Dean (35) offered an explanation of its origin: “It comes from the cowboys 
in parts of Florida that had cattle, the cattle ranch. They used whips to drive 
the cattle—they called themselves crackers.” These interviewees saw it as 
describing individuals with long-term affiliation with the land. In contrast, 
some newcomers understood crackers to refer to low-class, conservative, 
even racist white people, treating it as synonymous with “rednecks.” 
Young informants were not familiar with the term. 

It became evident to the research group that this broad spectrum of 
meanings denotes two things: first, a lack of communication between 
oldtimers and new residents and, asa result, little transfer of knowledge 
between them; second, lack of importance accorded to terms related to 
a sense of place. In other words, the transient population was neither 
informed about nor interested in local expressions—yet another indica- 
tion that place-related divisions into reference groups were rare phe- 
nomena. 

Snowbirds were an additional sroup of elderly people whose seasonal 
influx was not received enthusiastically by locals. Gladys (39) gave the 
most graphic description of this category of migrants: 


... Those are the old people that drive 25 on the interstate and when you 
get behind them, they drive in the left lane all the time and they won’t 
move.... They make a mess of your life driving.... You can tell the 
Snowbirds. They come down here just during the winter, dump their 
trash and go back home. 


Myrna (38) explained who the transplants were: 


You can always tell them, because in the summer they’re inside in the 
air conditioning. Those are the Snowbirds that come and stay. “Sell the 
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house up North, we’re coming down for the winter and by George, we’re 
not going back.” 


Sometimes these labels were used in a humorous sense and some- 
times in a derogatory one, but none of the student-ethnographers 
detected them as part of formal pieces of discourse. Overall, the infor- 
mants agreed that the terms that distinguish native Floridians or 
oldtimers from those who move to the area were infrequently used 
because they do not carry consequential information. 

Since we did not find relatedness to place to serve as acentral identity 
anchor, mutual perception and representation of natives and newcomers 
were shallow. Interviewees demonstrated a mixture of responses and 
provided a variety of definitions of “native and newcomer attitudes.” 
Teresa (36), a newcomer, said: “People are the way they would like to 
portray themselves, you know. Florida people like to be more laid back 
or might like to think of themselves as more laid back.” 

Nonetheless, there were some attempts to classify natives. Positive 
characteristics ascribed to natives included having life move at a slower 
pace and being exposed to a more ethnically and culturally diverse 
population. Negative descriptions emphasized racist attitudes, less worldly 
views, rudeness, traditional perspectives, resistance to change, and a 
conservative approach to health care. 

Newcomers were not inclined to adopt native ways. Rick, a 25-year- 
old, explained why such cross-borrowing was not feasible: 


I don’t know, to be honest with you. I think that the way people look at 
the world here is different than the way I grew up looking at the world, 
coming from California. It’s just a different way of life. It’s a different 
education process...it’s different simply in the way youre taught history. 
Not that either one is right or wrong. 


Some feelings shared by natives on newcomers came across in the 
statements of the following two informants: Sally (34), described 
northerners [as] “a bunch who keep to themselves and look down on 
Floridians, comparing everything to the way things were up North.” 
Nathan (50), another Floridian, commented that “historically they may 
have been more educated and socially liberal, which are generally good 
things. I doubt if that continues to be the case.” 

The students became aware of the extent to which situations of low 
inter-group contact result in mutual ignorance about the other side’s 
attitudes and behavior. There is suspicion among strangers, hence the 
likelihood of ascribing qualities or values to the unknown is nonrealistic. 
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Visions of Florida’s Future 

Consistent with our foregoing analysis, neither affiliation to place nor 
age constituted a salient distinguishing criterion for informants’ plans for 
the future. Oldtimers claimed to be interested in protecting the environ- 
ment and natural resources, along with slowing down or stopping land 
development completely. Several informants mentioned the need for 
long-term planning, stricter housing codes and more effective law 
enforcement. Transportation and education were the two areas singled 
out as needing special attention in the future, both due to overcrowding. 

The contribution of newcomers tended to be perceived through an 
economic prism: they worked in Florida, paid taxes, brought growth to 
the state. A few respondents also noted that people who come from other 
places bring new ideas with them. 

The division that seemed to be more pertinent than natives vs. 
newcomers was between those who wished to stay or settle—become part 
of Florida and adopt a “care” attitude towards the state—vs. those who saw 
themselves as sojourners. Thus, several youth newcomer informants were 
unable to specify their intended contributions to the future of Florida 
because they planned to leave the state within the next five years. Most 
respondents had a hard time thinking of specific ways they could contribute 
to Florida’s future and did not seem to feel they had much control over what 
happened. For example, one older native mentioned: “Through my taxes 
is the only way, I can’t contribute more... Well, voting. I vote, but 
sometimes I wonder if it really does any good.” The “caring” position is 
conspicuously underrepresented, its voice almost inaudible. 

On the whole, most of the information provided was on the concrete, 
material level. There were hardly any responses that would qualify as 
“dreams” or visions for Florida’s future in the social or cultural sense. 


Conclusions 


The two study projects revealed a broad range of approaches to the 
interaction between identity and place in the two states. In Vermont, a 
strong sense of place was pervasive. Informants had a keen awareness of 
local tradition and their state’s history. 

Natives stressed its uniqueness in comparison to surrounding states. 
Describing themselves as “mountain people,” “tough like the mountains” 
that surround them, Vermonters extended metaphors used to describe 
the landscape onto themselves (Porter, in press). A clear sense of 
boundaries was part of Vermonters’ experience, also reinforced through 
juxtaposition with the surrounding New England (also mountain) states. 
Newcomers to Vermont developed their own sense of place and formed a 
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culture of their own. Attracted by the state’s physical landscape and social 
climate they had a strong urge to partake in its rewards to justify their 
choice, which often meant forgoing financial advantage. To achieve this, 
they magnified the mystique of Vermont in their rhetoric. Some pre- 
sented their new lifestyle as more satisfying despite economic insecurity 
or loss, portraying their move as a transformative experience. It was 
often treated as a turning point which rendered them morally improved 
human beings for having made a sacrifice, in the name of ecological and 
spiritual values, to benefit their families. 

Thus, multiple perceptions and representations of Vermont were 
offered, and informants claim it as an identity anchor on a variety of 
grounds. Common to all was a commitment to make it an even better 
place to live—socially and ecologically, as well as economically. In spite 
of the native-newcomer dichotomy, the validity of the two groups’ 
knowledge base was mutually recognized, although the tension over 
their proper hierarchy remained unresolved. 

While attitudes toward Vermont were favorable on most points, in 
the case of Florida, there was no positive consensus on any of the issues 
studied, beginning with the very essential question ofits being a desirable 
place to live. Transience was prevalent in the interviews, and one could 
not help but conclude that it appeared to be the dominant ethos. As such, 
it may have affected oldtimers’ views as well, several of whom expressed 
their wish to leave Florida. As we have shown, there was little awareness 
of local tradition and history and no clear sense of boundaries. 

In Vermont, residents used juxtaposition with regional characteris- 
tics or comparison and contrast with neighboring states to establish a 
sharp local identity. In Florida, in contrast, when referring to local 
descriptors, people depicted themselves in terms like “our southern 
ways’. In other words, a regional identity was superimposed on the local, 
which remained undefined. Instead, they used clichés rooted in the 
“northerner”-“southerner” polarity to portray their experiences. 

Many informants treated their Florida identity as temporary, 
continuing to use their previous local affiliations as identity anchors. 
Criteria for becoming a Floridian were lax, and lack of commitment to 
place enhanced the tendency to leave. In the absence of a distinct local 
culture, alienation filled the void. That, in turn, led to an instrumental, 
often exploitive attitude to place, a short-range orientation in future 
planning and a circular relationship between dissatisfaction and tran- 
sience, on the one hand, and ecological deterioration, on the other. The 
possible consequences of such a future scenario for Florida and its 
residents are grim. Only long-term, multi-level community education 
bears the potential to foster the place-identity linkage in order to 
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enhance Floridians’ pride of place—key to committed, meaningful 
existence. 

Asense of place, in addition to serving as a precondition for personal 
and community well being, is a sine qua non for global participation. 
Vermonters’ groundedness in a distinct local identity equips them to 
explore the promises of broader participation, in spite of the state’s 
relative seclusion. As natives’ and newcomers’ voices indicate, members 
of both categories are learning to recognize the synergistic value of 
joining their knowledge bases; at the same time, they treat inter-group 
differences as a source of balance in dealing with the tension between 
local and global forces which increasingly defines our present-day exist- 
ence (Appadurai, 1991). In contrast, Floridians’ lack of rootedness, as 
reflected in the narratives of both informants and members of the 
ethnographic teams, is bound to handicap them in transcending the local 
and launching themselves into the global sphere. 

As to gains on the reflective level—we are confident that participants 
in the two ethnographic teams obtained valuable exposure to processes of 
cross-cultural adaptation, interaction modalities between receiving com- 
munities and migrants, models of inter-group relations, as well as first- 
hand experience in the dynamics of cultural identity formation and change. 

All took this opportunity to work through issues of cultural identity 
in their lives and used the project to their benefit in addition to producing 
good quality data. The project validated many of the student-ethnogra- 
phers’ perceptions on these matters and provided an occasion to con- 
sciously formulate their opinions on their lived experiences. It clarified 
to them their place-related emotions (Tilley, 1994) and helped them 
realize how dominant these were in shaping overall attitudes and 
interpersonal relations. 


Notes 


*The authors are indebted to Helene Hogri for her editorial assistance. 

'The Vermont seminar, entitled Comparative Education: An Anthropological 
Approach, was conducted in the summer of 1995; the USF seminar called 
Anthropology and Education was held in the fall of 1996. We wish to acknowledge 
the contribution of participants in both of these seminars, particularly that of 
Amy E. Fox and Ellen Puccia for their assistance in the preliminary analysis of 
the Florida data. 

2 See below for an explanation of why migrants originally from outside the 
U.S. were not included in the study. 

3 The Vermont and Florida teams worked separately as the two courses were 
offered in consecutive years, i.e., 1995 in Vermont and 1996 in Florida. The 
Vermont research group designed the foci of the study and the Florida group 
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followed it to enhance comparability of findings. On pages 7 and 19 we describe 
some of the difficulties that arose in applying the Vermont-based concepts to the 
Florida context. Members of both groups constituted teams of researchers- 
learners who collaborated throughout the stages of the process. They discussed 
and compared the interviews, worked together on interpreting the data, dealt with 
ethical issues that came up in interactions with interviewees, etc. These discus- 
sions contributed to students’ intellectual development and improved the quality 
of data collection and examination. This project provided excellent opportunities 
for acquiring and practicing ethnographic skills such as informal participant 
observation in different settings in the two states, in-depth interviewing and 
comparative analysis of data gathered by these two methods. All through the 
paper reference is made to the research teams’ diverse activities. 

‘Names of informants and of team members were changed to safeguard their 
anonymity. 

* We use participants’ self-definitions as to native, newcomer or other 
inhabitant status. 
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Being and Living in Research: 
A Discussion on Cultural Experience and Cultural Identity 
as Referents in Knowledge Production 


Theodorea Regina Berry 
University of Illinois at Chicago 


The Research 


As we begin to journey through this new 21* century, schools, colleges, 
and departments of education (SCDEs) are endeavoring to meet the 
challenge of preparing (future) teachers to be responsive to the educational 
needs of their students. This is especially true in relationship to the 
education of students of diverse backgrounds (Ladson-Billings 2001; 1999; 
1994) in urban educational settings. Education for diversity has become an 
important consideration in curriculum and pedagogy for colleges/univer- 
sities, state boards of education, school districts, and agencies including 
NCATE. This is further complicated by the fact that the majority of 
students entering the teaching profession are White and female. 


The prospective teacher population is ... predominantly white. The 
enrollment of schools, colleges, and departments of education (SCDEs) in 
the late 1990s was about 495,000. Of these, 86 percent were white; about 
7 percent were African American; about 3 percent were Latino. Thenumber 
of Asian-Pacific Islander and American Indian-Alaskan Native students 
enrolled in SCDEs is negligible. (Ladson-Billings 2001, p. 4) 


In 2000, 108,168 students earned degrees in education (National Center 
of Educational Statistics). Of these, 82,044 were women, 69,894 were 
White women and 21,922 were White men. These numbers are stagger- 
ing next to the increasing numbers of non-White students in America’s 
public schools. Just these numbers indicate a potential cultural gap 
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between most teachers and their students. Do these White teachers’ 
cultural experiences lend themselves not only to teach but also reach their 
diverse student populations? If not, are we, as teacher-educators, prepar- 
ing our mostly White teaching force to teach diverse student populations? 

As a teacher-educator preparing my students, including/especially 
White students, to teach diverse student populations, first, I have to gain 
access to and create understandings of the cultural experiences of our 
teacher education students. The understandings of these cultural expe- 
riences will, at minimum, give me a glimpse of my students’ cultural 
identities; “white Americans also have a cultural identity” (Robinson 
1999, p. 88). I propose to accomplish this through the use of educational 
autobiographies, students’ stories of schooling experiences. Autobiogra- 
phy in the classroom is not a new phenomenon (Graham 1991; Knowles 
& Holt-Reynolds 1994; Miller 1998; Schubert & Ayers 1992). Researchers 
have incorporated autobiographies for various reasons toward the goal of 
education. “Narrative has the power not just to change the teller-writer 
but to affect the listener-reader as well” (Garrod, Ward, Robinson, 
Kilkenny 1999, p. xv). 

Secondly, I propose to incorporate educational autobiographies through 
the praxis of engaged pedagogy (hooks 1994). In this way, I, as teacher- 
educator/researcher, can model a praxis that may demonstrate some level 
of understandings of my students’ cultural experiences toward the goal of 
teacher education. Subsequently, I endeavor to create intersections within 
teacher preparation, teaching practice and autobiography with critical 
reflection as the tool by which intersections may occur. In this way, intend 
to model a praxis my students’ deem worthy of emulation and that I, as 
teacher-educator/researcher, can examine in an attempt to address two 
questions in this ongoing research: (1) What happens to my practice, as 
teacher-educator, when I incorporate the educational autobiographies of 
prospective teachers planning to teach African American students in an 
urban area into the classroom experience and (2) how, if at all, does 
exposure to the use of educational autobiography in engaged pedagogy 
affect students’ subsequent teaching practice? 

Two principal subjects will be the focus of this study: the teacher- 
educator/researcher and her students. To date, several issues/topics 
have surfaced from the data: relationship (building) between teacher and 
student, stories as tool for teaching, teacher’s critical reflection, litera- 
ture for teaching diversity, social studies for teaching diversity, co- 
teaching and collaboration, alternative feedback for teaching, alternative 
versus/and traditional evaluation for teaching, cultural identity, and 
cultural experience. 

But, why is cultural identity and cultural experience important in the 
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teaching practice of teacher-educators of White students who will teach 
diverse student populations (primarily African American students) in 
urban school settings? How might the cultural identities and cultural 
experiences of the White student-teacher affect their (future) (African 
American) students? How does the cultural identity and cultural experi- 
ence of the teacher-educator affect the students? How does knowledge of 
the students’ cultural identity and cultural experience influence engaged 
pedagogy of the teacher-educator/researcher? What knowledge can be 
produced by the teacher-educator/researcher when cultural identity and 
cultural experience are utilized as central referents of the research? 

In this paper, I will first discuss cultural identity and cultural experience, 
autobiography and engaged pedagogy. Then, I will address two questions: (1) 
How does knowledge of the students’ cultural identity and cultural experi- 
ence affect engaged pedagogy of the teacher-educator/researcher and (2) 
What knowledge can be produced by the teacher-educator/researcher when 
cultural identity and cultural experience are utilized as central referents of 
the research? The four topics and the two questions will be addressed in the 
context of the researcher’s on-going study. 


Cultural Identity and Cultural Experience 


Experiences occur within the context of a variety of socio-cultural 
venues and have the significant potential of shaping one’s identities. My 
past experiences as an African American female teacher-educator at a 
historically Black university (Berry 2002a) have continuously shaped my 
present experiences in a predominantly white institution. As a result, 
this has re-affirmed my belief that identity is not a static, but rather a 
socio-dynamic, racialized, and historical construct. Robinson (1999) places 
identity as “multiple, textured, and converging” (p. 98) pointing out that 
“race ... alone does not constitute all of one’s attitudes, experiences, and 
cognitions related to the self” (p. 98); however, race can be a dominant 
identity most influential in our experiences (Robinson 1999). As such, it 
can inform new experiences. 

Robinson (1999) defines identity as “both visible and invisible domains 
of the self that influence self-construction. They include, but are not 
limited to, ethnicity, skin color, gender, sexual orientation, nationality, 
and physical and intellectual ability” (p. 85). Taylor (1999) defines cultural 
identity “as one’s understanding of the multilayered, interdependent, and 
nonsynchronous interaction of social status, language, race, ethnicity, 
values, and behaviors that permeate and influence nearly all aspects of 
our lives” (p. 232). All of these factors influence the way we see the world 
and inform our experiences. 
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For African Americans, our experiences and identities have served as 
part ofa binary construct in a dichotomous relationship to those identified 
as White. As “involuntary immigrants” (Castenell and Pinar 1993, p. 4), our 
experiences and identities have taken place solely in socio-cultural venues 
constructed and dominated by White people, even in those venues solely 
visibly occupied by African Americans. As an African American woman 
teaching in a predominantly White institution, my race became my 
dominant identity. But instead of resisting this singularity placed upon me, 
[utilized it in performing engaged pedagogy. Race was the dominant factor 
in the educational autobiography I presented to the class (Berry 2002b) 
before students were required to submit their own. Race was the dominant 
factor in the poetry I presented for an elementary grades literature 
curriculum. Race was the dominant factor in the songs we discussed. My 
gender, ethnicities, sexual orientation were secondary; regardless of class, 
gender, nationality, language or sexual orientation, race has often surfaced 
as a dominant factor toward influencing our/my experiences.' 

For White Americans, experiences and identities have served as the 
mode! for all “other” Americans. And although “white Americans also 
have a racial identity ... it is rare that a white person has an experience 
that causes them to assess their attitudes about being a racial being” 
(Robinson 1999, p.88). It is rare that White Americans have and/or take 
the opportunity to “address the ways in which their culture influenced 
their beliefs and actions toward others” (Taylor 1999, p. 242). 

School and its primary components/activities—curriculum, teach- 
ing, and learning—is a major socio-cultural venue from which our 
experiences and identities are (re)invented, racialized, and remembered. 
That shouldn’t be surprising considering that many of us were required 
to attend school for at least12 years of our lives, 180 days each year for 
approximately six hours each day. For all Americans in school, there is 
a certain way to be, a certain way to act and react, a certain way to live. 
However, for African Americans these ways of being and living in this 
place and space often, if not always, do not coincide with the ways African 
American students live within their cultural communities. So, for many 
of those hours, days and years, African American students may be 
suffering in identity crisis. The curriculum of this teacher education 
classroom provided opportunities for students to investigate ways in 
which they were able to come to begin to know their (future) students’ 
cultural communities. Students were introduced to community mapping, 
student book projects, school community walks, and learning centers 
with diverse contexts. In each of these and other projects, exercises, and 
discussions, student-teachers could access the cultural communities of 
their students thereby learning more about their students. Teachers 
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whose future teaching practices are affected by their coming to know the 
cultural identities and experiences of their students may, in turn, have 
students who are less likely and less often experiencing identity crisis. 

Within our cultural communities, African Americans are keenly 
aware of our contributions to this country. It was the backs, arms, and 
hands of our ancestors that built this country (Robinson, 2000). Emerging 
scholarship, oral histories shared at family and community gatherings, 
informal scholar dialogues, and formal meetings and conferences have 
enriched our cultural identities ... as such we create experiences that are 
invaluable to who we are, our identities. 

In this day of increasing numbers of White, mostly female, teachers 
in public schools, educators must find it imperative to link these 
experiences to students’ school lives in order to strengthen and honor the 
cultural identities developed, formulated, and affirmed in the cultural 
communities of their students. In order to do this, these White teachers 
must come to understand who they are within the socio-cultural venue 
of school. Maintaining a eurocentric character of school not only denies 
role models to non-White students but also denies self-understanding to 
White teachers. I argue that to teach without knowing your students 
limits how much you truly know about yourself as teacher and, thus, 
limits how well you can teach your students. Having the multiple, 
complex perspectives and experiences of your students as a central part 
of the classroom curriculum may have the affect of challenging and 
enhancing what you know and how you know it. Knowing your students 
means knowing their stories. 

And, indeed, there are multiple stories, especially in school stories, for 
our identities create such multiples. White students/teachers have mul- 
tiple and intersecting identities in their school stories. African American 
students, indeed, have multiple stories not only because we exist within 
multiple and intersecting identities but also because at least one of these 
identities carries with it the historical burden of oppression. As educators, 
we are obligated to create spaces where we can gain access to and stand “in 
the presence of others’ lived experiences” (Garrod, et.al. 1999, p. xvii). 


Autobiography/Memoir 

Autobiography has served as a tool for knowledge construction within 
a host of theoretical frameworks within education to include, but not 
limited to, critical race theory, critical race feminism, feminist theory, 
post-colonial issues, and post-structuralist theory. Storytelling forms 
such as biography, autobiography, life stories, personal narratives, and 
memoirs are abundant in educational research. 

Autobiography, life histories, life narratives, and personal narratives 
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have been used in educational research in a variety of topics (Griffiths 
1995). It has been useful in the examination of teaching practice 
(Anderson 1988; Ayers 2001a; Britzman 1991; Delpit 1995; Foster 1997; 
Gay 2000; Henry 1998; Ladson-Billings 1994; Miller 1990; Ritchie and 
Wilson 2000), teacher education programs (Knowles and Holt-Reynolds 
1994; Ladson-Billings 2001; Ritchie and Wilson 2000) and students’ 
educational experiences (Anderson 1988; Cooper 1989; Garrod, Ward, 
Robinson, and Kilkenny 1999; Nieto 2000). Many of these and other 
studies have focused on the students’ educational experiences in concert 
with their cultural identity and experiences. The construction and 
revealment of a personal story includes a myriad of experiences that are 
influential in the (re)development/shaping of one’s identity. 

In this study, the term memoir will be used in lieu of autobiography. 
Preference for the use of this term is based on two components that 
precede the telling of one’s story: recall and revealment. 

Recall, for the purpose of this study, in relationship to memoir focuses 
on what the writer remembers as well as how well the writer remembers. 
In memoir, revealment asserts intentional or unintentional selection of 
what is recorded or told. Memoir, therefore, is what the writer chooses 
to tell based upon memory. 

But, as Ayers (2001b) cautions, memory is a motherfucker. What we 
recall is purely in context. Memories are not isolated segments that can 
be pulled out from the emotional, historical, racialized, gendered, 
spiritual time and space in which they occur. To be able to place all of 
these factors onto a page and have each and every reader feel the intended 
impact and receive the intended message would be the mere creation of 
a miracle. Kelly (1997) provides a cautionary note regarding memoir: 


... unproblematic or romantic notions of the power of story and/or the 
educationally redemptive powers of auto/biography—even where ap- 
plauded by those whose agendas might appear more radical—must be 
approached cautiously, for notions are never innocent ... The caveat 
holds: to tell one story is to silence others; to present one version of self 
is to withhold other versions of self. (p. 50-51) 


Kelly (1997) provides special attention to the use of such memoirs in 
education by “members of socially marginalized groups” (p. 51). Memoir 
has provided a means by which such groups can expose and/or reveal 
social and political oppression from a historical perspective. However, by 
placing in view a particular self in a prominent position, the writer not 
only silences another version of self but also potentially essentializes 
one’s identity. As stated earlier, an individual’s identity is multiple, 
intersecting, and socio-dynamic and, as Kelly (1997) clearly recognizes, 
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this creates multiple stories. I was concerned about such essentialization 
when I decided to present my educational autobiography to the class. I 
wondered if my students, especially my white students, would see the 
multiplicities of me through this story. It was through our class discussion 
that followed the reading of this story that we, together, were able to 
deconstruct the identity issues with/in school in the story I presented. I was 
compelled to make my story accessible, to make myself vulnerable, in 
order to teach about the multiplicities and complexities of self and school. 


Engaged Pedagogy 

bell hooks (1994) speaks eloquently about the process of teaching 
students “in a manner that respects and cares for” (p. 13) their souls as 
opposed to “a rote, assembly-line approach” (p. 13). In her interpretive 
approach to hooks’ work on engaged pedagogy, Florence (1998) views this 
respect and caring as a tool toward inclusivity and caring as an 
acknowledgement and appreciation of difference. Only in this way can 
“educators ... give students the education they desire and deserve ...” 
(hooks as cited in Florence 1998, p. 88). 

Life experiences, when permitted into the classroom and given voice, 
can call to task the established or official knowledge (Apple 2000) 
generated and perpetuated in education. This voice, which hooks speaks 
of frequently (1984, 1989, 1990, 1994), has the potential to move profes- 
sors/teachers from a ‘safe’ place of lecture and invited response to a place 
of resistance (Florence 1998) thereby challenging the “implications of 
equating white middle/upper class male experience and cultural histories 
to a national cultural heritage”(Florence 1998, p. 96). 

As acontrast to the ‘safe’ place of lecture and invited response, hooks 
(1994) moves to a place of resistance as she espouses an engaged 
pedagogy: “a progressive, holistic education ... more demanding than 
critical or feminist pedagogy”(p. 15). hooks advocates an education that 
goes beyond the classroom (Florence 1998) and relates to them as whole 
human beings. Beyer (as cited in Florence, 1998) suggests that this may 
mean including elements of popular culture in the classroom experience. 
This facilitates classroom discussion that allows students to interject 
many facets of their complex lived experiences into the curriculum. From 
this position, students and professors/teachers can free themselves into 
an engaged pedagogy that is holistic and progressive incorporating 
passion, dialogue and interaction. 

There are those who disagree. There are those who question and 
challenge the use of dialogue and interaction in the classroom experi- 
ence. Ellsworth’s (1989) work, which is a critique of critical pedagogy, 
addresses a need for something more demanding than critical ... peda- 
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gogy. In Why Doesn’t This Feel Empowering? Working Through the 
Repressive Myths of Critical Pedagogy, Ellsworth (1989) identifies the 
need for teachers/teacher-educators to “criticize and transform her or his 
own understanding in response to the understandings of students” (p. 
300). Ellsworth contends that by moving critical pedagogy to lived 
experiences placed into current reality, teachers and teacher-educators 
can begin to deconstruct the perceived empowerment gained from such 
a classroom experience. In this way “students would be empowered by 
social identities that affirmed their race, class and gender positions ...” 
(Ellsworth 1989, p. 300). She seems to suggest that focusing on the 
understandings of students through their lived experiences detracts from 
the political singularity of critical pedagogy. In other words, the teacher/ 
teacher-educator is no longer the sole provider of empowerment. The 
content/material of what is learned becomes affirmed by the students’ 
experiences. Such valuation “redistribute[es] power to students” (p. 306), 
delineates “the socially constructed and legitimated authority that 
teachers/professors hold over students” (p. 306) and understands that 
students’ lived experiences provide dimensions of knowledge into the 
classroom that the teacher/professor could not know “better” than the 
student. However, “to assert multiple perspectives ... is not todraw away 
from the distinctive realities and oppressions of any particular group” (p. 
323). Creating a space for multiple perspectives is in no way designed to 
oversimplify or homogenize any one’s experiences regarding oppression 
and conflict in the classroom. Rather, it may facilitate the valuation of 
multiple ways to experience. hooks’ (1994) engaged pedagogy allows for 
students’ lived experiences to facilitate their understandings, thereby 
creating an understanding for teacher/teacher-educator. Ellsworth and 
hooks appear to agree on these points. 

Akey tool in hooks’ engaged pedagogy that facilitates this experience 
is dialogue. This is where hooks and Ellsworth distinctly depart from one 
another. hooks’ engaged pedagogy incorporates passions, dialogue and 
interaction through the entrance of lived experiences. Ellsworth has 
identified dialogue “as a fundamental imperative of critical pedagogy” (p. 
314) with rules that include the assumptions that all members have equal 
opportunity to speak, all members respect members’ rights to speak and 
feel safe to speak ...” (p. 314). However, among other problems, she feels 
that critical pedagogy does not alleviate the historical power of the 
teacher/professor and thereby can limit the freedom of speech in the 
classroom setting. hooks does not address this dilemma in her engaged 
pedagogy in this way. Ellsworth refers to this as a problem of “the 
students’ and professor’s asymmetrical positions of difference and privi- 
lege” (p. 315). In hooks’ engaged pedagogy, there is a failure to address 
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these asymmetrical positions and the issues of difference and privilege (or 
lack thereof) that accompany them. As a result, what also does not get 
specifically addressed in hooks’ en gaged pedagogy is how privilege and 
difference may silence such dialogue. 

However, hooks (1994) does approach this issue differently. Engaged 
pedagogy warrants the vulnerability of the teacher/professor via reveal- 
ment of personal lived experiences in connection with the subject. In fact, 
hooks insist that initial revealment come from the teacher/professor, 
facilitating movement from that safe place to a place of resistance. In this 
view of engaged pedagogy, it may be assumed that such revealment by the 
teacher/professor is a comfortable position from which to operate in the 
traditional space of the classroom. This may be true for hooks; however, 
hooks does not address issues of comfort or ease for others attempting to 
move into this position. Critical pedagogy, as presented by Ellsworth 
(1989), presents dialogue as an entrance to multiple perspectives. But 
critical pedagogy places the responsibility on the students to gain the 
empowerment as it is assumed that it is freely provided by the teacher. 
It also places the point of vulnerability on the student as a means of 
effective dialogue, thus, accentuating the problem as presented by 
Ellsworth, regarding difference and privilege. In other words, if the 
student doesn’t reveal their oppression, the dialogue, if any, isn’t 
effective. By contrast, hooks’ engaged pedagogy insists the teacher/ 
professor initiate and continue to participate in such revealment as a 
means of effective dialogue. And although there is no guarantee that the 
teacher/professor acknowledges and relinquishes any privilege, teacher/ 
professor vulnerability via revealment has the potential to shift the 
power relationship. This has the potential to have a positive effect on how 
the asymmetrical positions of difference and privilege play out in the 
classroom. The possibility of change in the power relationship between 
teacher/professor and student(s) via teacher/professor revealment has 
the potential to change the way teacher education is conceptualized. In 
this view of engaged pedagogy, the teacher/professor must be critically 
thought-full about shifts in power and privilege via vulnerability within 
the classroom curriculum. 


The Responses: 
Cultural Identity, Cultural Experience, 
and Knowledge Production through Engaged Pedagogy 


Research can be a strange yet intriguing endeavor. It requires us to 
know something, to start with a premise. Even in qualitative research, 
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we have to know something to want to know something else, to inquiry 
and ask questions. 

In my research, my knowing came from my experiences. I knew that 
five of the six teachers I had from kindergarten to fifth grade, 1968 to 
1974, were African American women but from sixth grade to ninth grade 
most of my teachers were White women. I knew that three of the teachers 
I had during my high school career at an all-girls college preparatory 
public high school were African American women (I also had four White 
men and one African American man for teachers during this time). I knew 
that most of my college professors in undergraduate school, even at a 
historically Black college, were men. I knew that all except one of my 
professors in my doctoral program were White women (the other was a 
White man). This was enough to start the wondering. 

Why is this important, anyway? Well, it goes back to the things I 
know. You see, when I was having trouble learning to read and write in 
first grade, it was an African American female teacher who spent time 
with me during recess, lunch and after school toward supporting the 
efforts of my parents to help me to learn. Have you ever had children 
laugh at you because you couldn’t read? It was this very same teacher who 
would discover my vocal talent. When I was getting into fights in school 
and no one would sit with me during lunchtime, it was my third grade 
teacher who allowed me to bring my lunch to the classroom and we would 
eat together. It was my fourth grade teacher who got me interested in 
modern dance and science. And when I wrote the story of my (short) life, 
entitled Who I Am, to complete an assignment, it was my fifth grade 
teacher who recommended me for the city’s academically talented 
program and changed the direction of my life. Now, I was the smart girl 
who could read, and write, and sing, and dance. 

But, how were they able to do these things? How did they know what 
to do? I suspect that, in part, it was because we were not only members 
of the same geographic community (these were the days that teachers 
lived in the school community) but we were also members of the same 
cultural community. We were members of a geographically and ideclogi- 
cally cohesive group of people who shared racial, ethnic, national, 
linguistic, and social ties. We shared values and beliefs. As a result, I 
suspect, it was not difficult for these teachers to come to know their 
students and incorporate this knowing, intentionally and/or unintention- 
ally, into their practice. 

But time passes, things change and, sometimes, the lessons of our 
lives become faded memories. For a while, perhaps those stories don’t get 
told. And, other times, we are given the opportunity to re-visit those 
lessons from a different perspective. I was given such an opportunity 
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while living in Germany working with the Department of Defense 
Dependent Schools-Europe(DoDDS). As amember of this school system’s 
continental advisory board, one of the tasks required was the placement 
of student teachers coming to Germany from U.S. institutions of higher 
education. I wondered two things. First, why were most of these student 
teachers White women? Second, why were most of the collaborating 
teachers White women? In my wondering, I did some research and I 
learned that many of these collaborating teachers worked in the system 
for 15 or more years and about one-third were retirement eligible. I also 
learned that recruitment efforts for teaching positions on the U.S. 
continent were designated for predominantly White institutions. Finally, 
I discovered that the numbers of non-White students in DoD schools in 
Europe had increased by 20 percent in the last seven years. It was at this 
point that my involvement with the DoDDS-Europe schools shifted to 
issues of diversity. 

Another opportunity arose when I moved to Chicago for graduate 
school. To my good fortune, I acquired a position on the ethnographic 
research team of a major research project examining the impact on the 
culture of public high schools involved in major school reform. I was 
assigned to conduct my research in a high school where the majority of 
the faculty were African American women. But, when I looked again, 
many of these women were seasoned veterans. I wondered who would 
replace them when they decided to retire. 

After reading Lisa Delpit’s (1995) text, my observations gained 
additional clarity. Few women of color with the opportunity to enter 
college were choosing teaching as a profession due to, among other 
reasons, their experiences in school. Of those, many failed to commence 
teaching after graduation due to their experiences in teacher education; 
teacher educators did not value what these students, through their 
cultural experiences, brought to the collegiate classroom. 

From this point, I decided to utilize hooks’ engaged pedagogy (1994) 
to incorporate students’ lives into the curriculum. But, how would I 
initiate access into their lives? Educational autobiographies became the 
tool by which I would enter into the students’ worlds. It would be through 
these stories that I would begin to know, to gain knowledge of, students’ 
cultural experiences and cultural identity. 

How is knowledge of the students’ cultural identity and experience 
important to engaged pedagogy? As mentioned earlier, access to informa- 
tion about the students’ cultural identity and experiences came from 
their educational autobiographies. These stories of the students’ school- 
ing experience were constructed without any prescribed guidelines 
regarding content or form; students could choose to include or exclude 
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any information. I read and reflected upon each story and, oftentimes, I 
found connections to my own schooling experiences, related literature 
and/or curriculum content of the course. In my engaged pedagogy, I found 
ways to ‘pay attention to’ what the students were saying in their stories. 
For instance, one White female student revealed that she found school 
to be boring most of the time and often found herself drifting off in class; 
constant lecturing did not keep her attention. As a result, I made a 
conscious effort to do less talking and more listening. I emphasize the 
need to hear the students’ voices. 

Knowledge of the students’ cultural identity and experiences served 
well in like manner. One Mexican-American female student revealed in 
her educational autobiography that she was learning English while in 
elementary school and teachers in her school did not like the children to 
speak Spanish in school, even in casual conversation. Additionally, her 
parents held her teachers in high regard and disagreeing with the teacher 
was considered disrespectful. As a result, she did not speak much in class 
during her K-12 school years. I noticed that she didn’t speak very much 
during our class sessions. The few times she spoke, her words were 
insightful and thoughtful. I wanted her to have the desire to say more, to 
share what she thought. But, I didn’t want her to feel uncomfortable by 
placing my values and beliefs on her. I had to learn to accept how school 
has socialized her and found other ways, such as small group conversa- 
tions and in-class writings, to have her share her thoughts and ideas. 

Information on the students’ cultural identity and experiences in 
school informed my engaged pedagogy and focused upon the values and 
beliefs learned through the students’ cultural communities that were 
shaped by the experiences in these communities that formulated/ 
developed their cultural identities. I, as teacher-educator/research gained 
a great deal from an engaged pedagogy initially accessed by students’ 
educational autobiographies. 

When cultural identity and experiences serve as central referents 
of the research, stereotypical ideology regarding issues of race, ethnicity, 
nationality, language, sexual orientation, class and gender must be 
removed. I found that even as a self-proclaimed liberal-minded, edu- 
cated, well-traveled person, there was much I didn’t know. This is due 
to the complexities and multiplicities of identity and experiences, 
respectively. As much as I recognized that my students viewed me by 
my dominant identity, I, too, often viewed my students by what I 
perceived to be their dominant identity. This singularity left out much 
there was to know about my students. By using educational autobiog- 
raphies as a means to access and address an engaged pedagogy, I was 
better able to see the multiplicity of my students thereby discovering 
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and/or inventing new ways to teach based on the cultural experiences 
of my students. 

Cultural identity and experiences as central referents of the research 
re-affirmed my belief that “white Americans also have a racial identity” 
(Robinson 1999, p. 88). But this re-affirmation was not available through 
the White students educational autobiographies but through those of the 
non-White students in this class. Stories recalled and shared by students 
of color often revealed their schooling experiences in opposition to or 
conflict with racial and ethnic ways of being and knowing they had 
experienced outside of their school lives. The stories of these students of 
color often revealed attempts to “fit in” or “be more like them” which I 
interpreted as code for assimilating into White, mainstream American. 
Becoming solidified in this belief urged me to find ways, through engaged 
pedagogy, to help all of my students “assess their attitudes about being 
a racial being” (p. 88). In an alternative literary discussion on social 
studies and respect using Aretha Franklin’s popular song, White and non- 
White students alike were able to assess the relationships between 
cultural knowledge and respect through a social studies curriculum. 

Using cultural identity and experiences as central referents of 
research provided a myriad of factors to examine for knowledge produc- 
tion. This is largely as a result of the multilayered, complex nature of 
identity and experience. 


Notes 


1T wish to extend my gratitude to Steve Tozer for feedback on an earlier version 
of this article. 

2 Research by Theodorea Regina Berry described herein is supported by a 
postdoctoral fellowship from the American Educational Research Association/ 
Institute for Education Sciences. 
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The Origins of African American Culture 
and Its Significance in African American 
Student Academic Success 


Patrick Davis 
Florida Gulf Coast University 


African American participation in American society seems endemi- 
cally fraught with devastatingly disproportionate difficulties ranging 
from critically high incarceration rates to tragic, often-violent, and high 
mortality rates. Further, school systems across the country consistently 
report glaring and alarming academic achievement gaps between African 
American children and their peers. Many researchers argue that effec- 
tively educating African Americans would ameliorate many of these 
devastating social ills. 

Much research has ensued in order to intervene in these disturbing 
challenges, especially the academic under-achievement of many African 
Americans children, yet the persistence of these issues often bewilders 
educators, academics, and policy-makers, alike (Roach, 2004). Most 
educators support the assertion that effective education must involve the 
integration of one’s culture in the educative process. Recently, however, 
Barrera (1992) discovered and discussed a void in educators’ understand- 
ing of African American culture. Barrera found that due to educators’ 
limited understanding of African American cultural mores, their ability 
to effectively educate African American students was severely limited. 

Goode (1997) posited that most educators do not recognize the 
difference between voluntary European immigration to American society 
and culture, and the involuntary, forced African American relocation to 
American society and culture. This seemingly innocuous omission, 
however, may explicate the challenges involved in effectively educating 
and intervening in many of the sociopolitical problems facing African 
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American, and larger American, culture. Thereby, this article aims to 
elucidate African American culture in hope that by so doing, educators, 
policymakers, and politicians will be better equipped to provide services 
to this large segment of the American population. 


Exploring Culture 


What is culture? Hollins (1995) insisted, “Culture is the medium for 
cognition for all human beings, not just ethnic minorities” (p. 71). Hollins 
argued that culture is central to human functioning; suggesting that 
virtually all one does is influenced by and has its origin in his/her culture. 
Guild (1994) noted that most anthropologists agree that learning is 
inextricably constrained by culture. Anthropologists believe that culture 
has an inescapable influence upon all human behavior. However, culture 
is an illusive construct that often evades/defies measurement and 
quantification. Ianni and Storey (1973) described the difficulty in attempt- 
ing to understand the acculturation phenomena by defining the activity 
as a “complex and largely non-intellectual process” (p. 12). Robbins (1993) 
reminded however, that cultural anthropology is a discipline dedicated to 
the comprehension and discussion of culture in effort to explain the 
variety of human beliefs and behaviors, and the meanings groups assign 
to their beliefs and behaviors. 

Despite the illusiveness of cultural constructs, anthropologists persist in 
their quest to comprehend and enunciate culture. Rosman and Rubel (1995) 
defined culture as “primarily a set of ideas and meanings that people use, 
derived from the past and reshaped in the present” (p. 5). Anthropologists, 
they maintained, agree that culture pertains to the way people live, which 
includes their behavior, their way of living, and their ideas. Ember and 
Ember (1996) stated that culture consisted of commonly held beliefs and 
practices of a group within a society. They asserted that the learned 
behaviors, beliefs, attitudes, values, and ideals shared by a group are 
considered that group’s culture. Howard (1989) asserted that a group’s 
shared strategies accompanied by generational transmitting of these strat- 
egies that perpetuate the group’s existence is viewed as the group’s culture. 

Durkheim, as discussed in Rosman and Rubel’s (1995) The Tapestry 
of Culture, maintained that culture existed outside of the individual, yet 
exercises coercive power over his/her behavior. Culture constrains 
human behavior through cultural norms and direct/indirect social con- 
trols. McCracken (1988) suggested that culture determined human 
action. Ember and Ember (1996) argued that one rarely feels the cultural 
constraints on his/her behaviors as individuals normally conform to and 
abide by cultural norms and cultural mandates. 
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Education, Culture, and Culture Transmission/Reproduction 


Meacham (1996) compared Piaget’s constructivist paradigm with 
Vygotsky’s sociocultural perspective to explore how societies reproduced 
themselves in the next generation through cultural transmission. 
Meacham explained that while Piaget focused on the construction of new 
knowledge, which had the potential to transform culture, Vygotsky 
emphasized the role of education in the reproduction and transmission of 
culture. Education is defined as the process of trans-generational learn- 
ing by which societies transfer or pass on their culture to future 
generations (Ozmon & Craver, 1995). Ornstein and Levine (1984) demon- 
strated that, other than the family, the primary institution that served 
to perpetuate the culture of a nation was/is that nation’s educational 
institutions—the schools. Ianni and Storey (1973) stated, “Education, 
formal and informal, is the chief medium of the transmitted behaviors 
anthropologists call ‘culture” (p. vii). 

American philosopher and educator, John Dewey, as discussed in 
Ozmon & Craver’s (1995) The Philosophical Foundations of Education, 
argued that second only to the family, education or schooling provided the 
life-source for culture existence and culture transmission. Schools, 
Dewey argued, were the channeling aqueducts of culture transmission. 
Without schools or some type of formal education, a nation’s culture could 
not continue to exist. Currently, the American public (and private) 
education system is designed to promote and transmit Euro-American 
cultural mores. This is readily observable by the insistence that children, 
starting in kindergarten, learn and daily recite their pledge of allegiance. 
Author Kenneth Conklin agreed. He seemed to most adeptly capture the 
assertion that schools are the primary cultural conduit in any society 
when he stated, 


An education system is the reproductive organ of every culture. Education 
includes both formal schooling and informal transmission of knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes. Individual members of a society grow old and die, 
while new members are born and grow to maturity. Yet a society’s culture 
is a living entity which transcends all the society’s individual members. 
A society’s culture can survive far longer than the lifespan of any of its 
members, because its educational system passes down the folkways and 
knowledge of one generation to sub-sequent generations. A culture changes 
over time, but has a recognizable continuity of basic values and behavioral 
patterns that distinguishes it from other cultures. That continuity is 
provided by the educational system. (Conklin, 2002, p. 1) 


One might inquire, “What culture is being transmitted to African 
American children regarding their place and worth in American society?” 
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The dismantling of legally sanctioned segregation because ofits proclivity 
to cause many African American children to exhibit characteristics of 
diminished self-esteem has been well-documented in the literature. 
Integration in public schools has been a worthy endeavor. However, 
educators’ inability and/or disinterest in educating both minority and 
majority children of the perilous journey, unique experiences, and needs 
of many African American children has contributed to the disparate and 
alarming academic achievement gap in educational settings across the 
United States. Despite an ever-widening academic gap between African 
American children and their peers, American educators seem intent and 
content on merely treating African American children as though they did 
not have a unique journey and are in need of unique interventions. 
Instead, educators seem resolute in their determination to simply 
attempt to transmit Euro-American culture to all children. Many African 
American children seem to resent and resist this process of acculturation 
and thereby, many are “failing” in discouraging numbers. 

Asante (1992) asserted, however, that as educational institutions 
attempt to carry out their mission of cultural transmission, African 
American students become further removed from their African culture, 
and thereby, even further removed from themselves. He maintained that 
amore Afro-centric education was needed for African American students 
to become comfortable with who they are/were and from where they 
came. In so doing, these students would become more grounded and 
better able to successfully assimilate into American culture. Sowell 
(1981) suggested that, perhaps, too much emphasis was being placed on 
discrimination and not enough emphasis was being placed upon the 
effects of African American cultural heritage as it pertains to African 
American student achievement. Vacc and Loesch (1994) in their discus- 
sion of the importance exploring and understanding the history of a 
people, profession, organization, and so forth, asserted, “Although heri- 
tage is not destiny, destiny is in part contingent upon heritage” (p. 29). 
Researchers contended that a more thorough understanding of African 
American culture was essential to confronting present-day African 
American challenges. 


African American Culture: A Historical Perspective 


What are the foundational principles that construct African Ameri- 
can culture, and thereby, govern African American behavior? Morgan 
(1933) argued that in order to understand African American culture, one 
must procure more than a superficial understanding of American en- 
slavement of Africans, as slavery was the birthplace of African American 
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culture. Conrad (1966), in his book, The Invention of the Negro, argued 
that, in many respects, slaveholders and White Americans created what 
became known as African American culture. Researchers insist that 
those interested in understanding and addressing the challenges faced by 
African American communities today must investigate the origin of those 
African American communities. This investigation would necessarily 
begin in the era of American institutional slavery. 

Although Ogbu (1995) and peers seemed to suggest that African 
American culture is similar to that of other involuntary American minority 
subcultures, Jones (1996) argued that it is not prudent or accurate to view 
African American culture similar to that of other American subcultures. 
Jones cogently emphasized that African American culture is the only 
minority culture in the United States that was founded and created in 
slavery. Sue (1981) insisted that, “Slavery was one of the most important 
factors that shaped the social, psychological, economic, educational, and 
political development of Black people” (p. 143). Van Deburg (1984) main- 
tained that the root cause of the present sociocultural differences in 
American society is the American experience of slavery. Mellon (1988) 
asserted that slavery had its own unique form of culture. 


The Culture and Legacy of Slavery 


European domination of Africans to serve as slaves in the American 
colonies often began on privately owned slave ships (Smythe, 1965). 
Conrad (1966) argued that the actual culture of European slavery began 
on the slave ship, itself. Tannenbaum (1946) recounted how, while on 
board, captured Africans were chained together while lying down, with 
eighteen inches of space separating the slave from the deck. Coombs 
(1972) demonstrated that the limited amount space maximized the ship’s 
cargo capacity, and, therefore, the crew’s reward, but made it often 
impossible for the African to turn over or to sit up during the several 
months voyage from Africa to the New World. Brawley (1924) recounted 
how many Africans suffocated to death, while many others died from 
diseases incurred by the ship’s unsanitary conditions. Millions of Africans 
were thus transported from the Western coast of Africa through the 
Atlantic to the West Indies and the American colonies in the early 16th 
Century (Thorpe, 1961). Coombs stated that virtually all of the captured 
and enslaved Africans were made to participate in a period of seasoning 
in the Caribbean Islands prior to resuming their destination to North 
America. Coombs maintained that recently captured native Africans 
were considered more dangerous and strong-willed than seasoned or 
broken-in slaves, and, thereby, not preferred by North American slave- 
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owners. Seasoning consisted of a myriad of lessons inculcated to the 
slaves via whippings and the withholding of food and similar cruelties 
until the slave more readily accepted his/her enslaved, inferior condition. 

Slavery was and remains a brutal and inhumane reminder of the 
despotism of which humankind is capable. Smythe (1976) asserted, 
“Mankind has experienced few tortures so ghoulish and uncivilized as the 
transportation of slaves from Africa to the New World, known as the 
Middle Passage” (p. 5). Steckel and Jensen (1986) discussed the Parlia- 
mentary decision to investigate the high death rates amongst enslaved 
Africans occurring on slave ships in the Middle Passage. The Parliamen- 
tary inquisition determined that the tight packing of the African cargo, 
which precipitated diseases such as flux (abnormal flowing of fluid from 
the body), dysentery (severe diarrhea with flowing of mucus and blood), 
mortification of the bowels (local death of living tissue), consumption 
(wasting away of the body), inadequate food supplies, and suicide contrib- 
uted to the high fatality rate of Africans. Although some writers question 
the accuracy of the statistics, Sterba (1996) estimated that forty-sixty 
million Africans died during American slavery. Elkins (1959) compared 
American slavery with the Jewish Holocaust, while Sterba compared 
slavery to both the Jewish Holocaust and the conquest of the American 
Indian. Sterba insisted that although each was unique, they all share 
significant commonalties. 


Socialization of African Slaves 


Albanese (1976) stated that virtually all historians agreed that in the 
New World “arrayed against the slave was a repressive apparatus of 
unparalleled severity” (p. 184). Albanese entitled his work, The Planta- 
tion School. He argued that slavery, and the plantation itself, served as 
educational institutions, more specifically, effective school systems for 
both Black and White Americans. Phillips (1959) argued that no better 
school existed which socialized Blacks to assume their inferior role as 
slaves. As an American institution, slavery served as an effective 
acculturation tool that established and inculcated specific cultural norms 
to Whites and Blacks. Albanese maintained that slave behaviors that 
failed to conform to the slave master’s intentions were systematically 
expunged from the slave’s accessible repertoire. To demonstrate this 
point, he asserted that Blacks who refused to abdicate their individuality 
and culture by assimilating into this new cultural form via accepting their 
enslaved condition were “sent to professional Negro breakers and to be 
broken” (p. 185). Researchers determined that there remains little, ifany, 
African in the African American. Kardiner and Ovesey (1951) stated, “The 
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most conspicuous feature of the Negro in America is that his aboriginal 
culture was smashed, be it by design or accident” (p. 39). They insisted 
that this basic principle, as it affects present-day African Americans, could 
not be overestimated. 

McAdoo (1997) attempted to render further understanding of the 
brutality of the culture and institution of slavery, and the latitude of 
impunity slave-owners had at their disposal. Kardiner and Ovesey (1951) 
maintained that flight or running away was the only form of protest 
African slaves had at their disposal to resist their condition. However, 
Katz (1968) maintained that through acts of violence and cruelty, slave 
owners inculcated effective lessons to slaves who ventured to participate 
in any acts of protest. As an example, Katz reported how Lillburn Lewis 
(nephew of Thomas Jefferson) discouraged his slaves from running away 
by making an example of a captured run-away. Katz stated that Lewis 
gathered all of the slaves into the outhouse, and started a huge fire. Upon 
tying the 17 year old slave to a meat block, and amidst the pleas for mercy, 
Lewis commenced chopping the boy into pieces beginning at his ankles 
and tossing the boy’s severed body parts into the fire, while lecturing 
other on-looking slaves of the impropriety of disobedience and running 
away. Katz writes, “...andso were the arms, head, and trunk, until all was 
in the fire” (p. 200). 


Socialized Black Inferiority 


American socialization of Africans was based on Euro-American 
ideology that insisted upon the inherent inferiority of African and/or 
Black peoples (Horton, 1994; Grier & Cobbs, 1968). Powdermaker (1939) 
maintained that White indoctrination of, and insistence upon, African 
inferiority might have been the most debilitating to the African slave and 
succeeding generations of African Americans. He maintained that Afri- 
can slaves in America came to personally believe that they were 
inherently inferior to Whites. Tannenbaum (1946), who participated ina 
comparative study of the institution of slavery in Africa, South America, 
and North America, argued that North American slavery was the most 
oppressive form of slavery in the world. Morgan (1933) asserted that the 
North American slave system, unlike others, refused to recognize and 
respect the humanity of the African slave. Mellon (1988) argued that the 
goal of slavery was to create within the slave a feeling of complete 
dependence upon and perpetual, unquestioned inferiority to the White 
race. Mellon found that this type of socialization distinguished American 
slavery from slavery in other parts of the world. He agreed that American 
slavery was the most damaging to the African slave. 
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Tannenbaum (1946) proceeded to describe how manumission (free- 
ing) of slaves in Spanish countries was often encouraged and practiced. 
Once manumitted, African slaves easily transitioned into the free society. 
Tannenbaum established, however, that British and American slavery 
systems strongly discouraged manumitting slaves. He explained that the 
few American slaves manumitted were kept as close to the slave 
condition as possible, and assimilation into the free American society 
became virtually impossible. Phillips (1959) believed that the institution 
of slavery was quite effective in socializing the slave to accept his inferior 
status. Black skin, whether slave or free, was evidence of and came to 
represent the inherent inferiority of the Black race. Morgan (1933) wrote 
that African Black skin was a “clear representation of evil and godless- 
ness” (p. 15). Blackness justified the Africans’ condition and ill treatment 
(Curry & Cowden, 1972). 

Higgninbothom (1996) argued that American slavery caused long- 
lasting adverse affects for African Americans. He discussed what he 
termed “The Ten Precepts of American Slavery Jurisprudence.” 
Higginbotham maintained that the institution of slavery, above all else, 
insisted upon black inferiority. Higginbotham stated that slavery, among 
other adverse things, attempted to, “Presume, preserve, protect, and 
defend the ideal of the superiority of whites and the inferiority of blacks” 
(p. 1697). Regarding the education and heritage of the Africans in 
America, Higginbotham writes, “Deny blacks any education, deny them 
knowledge of their culture, and make it a crime to teach those who are 
slaves how to read or to write (p. 1697). Finally, Higginbotham discusses 
slavery master insistence upon inculcating the Africans with Western 
religious culture. He writes, 


Recognize no rights of slaves to define and practice their own religion, to 
choose their own religious leaders, or to worship with other blacks. 
Encourage them to adopt the religion of the white master and teach them 
that God is white and will reward the slaves who obeys the commands 
of his master here on earth. Use religion to justify the slave’s status on 
earth. (p. 1697-1698) 


Interestingly, although virtually no Africans transported to Ameri- 
can shores were Christian upon their arrival, statistics demonstrate that 
presently, the majority of African Americans classify themselves as 
Christians. The literature suggests that many, if not all, of the precepts 
Higginbotham delineated continue to influence African American partici- 
pation in American society. Higginbotham’s first precept that of the 
presumed inferiority of African Americans became and appears to remain 
etched in American culture. 

In the Dred Scott versus Sanford case (a slave who took his master 
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to court to secure his freedom under the Missouri Compromise), U. S. 
Supreme Court Chief Justice, Roger Taney, responding to the pressure 
of public sentiment, announced the Court’s decision to deny Dred Scott’s 
claim of freedom. Although the decision was not unanimous, Chief 
Justice Taney argued that Blacks were “beings of an inferior order, and 
altogether unfit to associate with the white race, either in social or 
political relations” (Nicolay & Hart, 1914, p. 75). He included in the court’s 
decision that “a perpetual and impassable barrier was intended to be 
erected between the white race and the one which they had reduced to 
slavery” (p. 75). He argued that Blacks were so inferior to Whites that the 
Negro had no rights Whites were bound to respect, and that a “stigma, 
of the deepest degradation, was fixed upon the whole race (Nicolay & 
Hart, 1914, p. 75). 

Powdermaker (1939) summed up White mentality stating, “Negroes 
are innately inferior to White people, mentally and morally.” And, “There 
may be good niggers and bad niggers, but a nigger is a nigger and cannot 
escape the taint” (p. 23). Grier and Cobbs (1968) maintained that Blacks 
absorbed many of the toxins of White society and began to feel about 
themselves as their country felt about them. Powdermaker (1939) 
confirmed that assertion by recounting the statement/belief ofan eighty- 
year-old Black woman. He quoted her as saying, “The Whites has always 
been ahead and I suppose they always will be.” When asked why she 
believed this was so, she responded, “A nigger is a nigger” (p. 326). 

Higginbotham (1996) discussed that a primary goal of American 
slavery jurisprudence was to keep Blacks “as powerless as possible” (p. 
1697). This was accomplished through an inferior system of justice, and 
by withholding educational opportunities for Blacks. Butchart (1990) 
contended that slave holding states recognized the emancipatory power 
of education, and the potential of education to challenge White American 
insistence upon the innate inferiority of Africans. In order to keep Blacks 
powerless, Southern states’ enacted state laws to keep slaves ignorant 
and in awe of Whites by prohibiting slaves to participate in learning how 
to read and/or write (Jones, 1996). Katz (1968) stated that slave states’ 
aimed to “keep the [slave’s] mind in abject ignorance and degradation, lest 
the enslaved should grow dissatisfied, and claim the inalienable rights of 
humanity” (p. 233). Curry and Cowden (1972) argued that slave owners, 
through a myriad of often-violent lessons, effectively socialized Blacks 
and Whites that Blacks were uneducable, and that education was for 
Whites. Therefore, during the acculturation process of African Blacks in 
America, White Americans attempted to eliminate education from 
African American culture. The super-imposed, internalized message that 
education was for Whites became a fundamental component of African 
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American and White American culture. Generations later, this funda- 
mental messsage/lesson continues to contribute to the seemingly en- 
demic and recurring academic achievement gap between large groups of 
Black and White children in the United States (Fordham & Ogbu, 1986). 


Slavery’s Impact on the African’s Personality 


The literature argues that Africans, shortly after their arrival, began 
to manifest a significantly different mentality. Psychiatrists Kardiner 
and Ovesey (1951) argued that the psychological effects of slavery were: 


(1) Degradation of self-esteem; 


(2) Destruction of cultural forms and forced adoption of foreign culture 
traits; 


(3) Destruction of the family unit, with particular disparagement of the 
male; 


(4) Relative enhancement of the female status, thus making her the 
central figure in the culture, by virtue of her value to the white male for 
sexual ends and as mammy to the white children; 


(5) The destruction of social cohesion among the Negroes by the inability 
to have their own culture; 


(6) The idealization of the white master; but with this ideal was 
incorporated an object which was at once revered and hated. These 
became incompatible constituents of the Negro personality. (p. 47) 


Albanese (1976) stated that slavery’s mark can be visibly seen today. He 
asserted, “There are many parallels between the slave family and the 
modern-day lower-class black family. Both are characterized by a strong 
mother, instability, poverty and a father either absent or constituting a 
marginal personality” (p. 165). He determined that the sheer brutality 
and socialization of slavery led to the eventual destruction of the 
independent and individual nature of the African and within a few short 
years, a “Sambo” personality emerged. Albanese suggested that ingrati- 
ating, cowering, and obsequious behaviors distinguished the Sambo 
personality. He, too, noted similarities in African slaves in the United 
States and many of the Jews discovered in Nazi German concentration 
camps. Kardiner and Ovesey (1951) insisted that the Africans acquired 
these personality characteristics as they adapted to intensely difficult 
social conditions. 

Curry and Cowden (1972) noted that although demeaning, ingratiat- 
ing behaviors were essential to the physical well being of slaves, they 
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were the very behaviors slaveholders despised. Horton (1994) argued that 
although the West Africans sold into slavery often had cultural legacies 
of heroic traditions, they underwent far-reaching mental and personality 
changes in the New World. In a short period, they were converted from 
oftentimes warriors to slaves. Blassingame (1972) maintained that 
regardless of the African slave’s previous culture, upon landing in the 
New World, the African-born slaves had to learn the language and culture 
his master initiated. 


African American Self-Perceptions 


Markus and Kitayama (1991) insisted, “In sum, we have concluded 
that the view one holds of the self is critical in understanding individual 
behavior” (p. 248). Phinney, Cantu, and Kurtz (1996) found that one’s 
ethnic identity was related to self-esteem. Madhere (1991) discussed the 
complicated nature of assessing African American self-esteem. He re- 
counted the quandary in which researchers find themselves when 
attempting to account for the poor academic achievement of African 
American students. Madhere argued that, based upon the difficulties 
African Americans face in U.S. society, researchers often expect African 
Americans to suffer from low levels of self-esteem. 

Crocker and Major (1989) attempted to determine how social stigma 
impacted African American self-concept. They discussed how African 
Americans, similar to the physically disabled, physically deformed, 
mentally the general population hampered retarded, homosexuals, 
mentally ill individuals, and other marginalized groups in society, with 
negative stereotypes and social stigmas. Crocker and Major asserted, 
“Our analysis applies to individuals who by virtue of their membership in 
a social category are vulnerable to being labeled as deviant, are targets 
of prejudice or victims of discrimination or have negative economic or 
interpersonal outcomes” (p. 609). 


Depreciation of Africanity 


Elrich (1994) pointed to this social stigma when he discussed his 
alarm when his predominantly African American sixth grade class 
described their beliefs as they pertain to African Americans. He stated 
that his “A” student disturbed him when the sixth grade child declared, 
“Everybody knows that Black people are bad. That’s the way we are” 
(p.12). Elrich stated that he thereby sought the consensus of his predomi- 
nantly African American class to determine whether or not the student’s 
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beliefs were isolated. The consensus of the class was: (a) “African 
Americans were poor and stayed poor because they were dumber than 
Whites and Asians; (b) Black people don’t like to work hard; (c) White 
people are smart and have money; (d) Black kids who do their schoolwork 
and behave want to be White; (e) White kids who do poorly or who want 
to be cool dress and act like Blacks; (f) Black men get women pregnant 
then leave; (g) Hispanics are more like blacks than whites. They can’t be 
white so they try to be black; and, (h) Hispanics are poor and don’t try hard 
because, like blacks, they know it doesn’t matter.” (p, 12,13). Elrich found 
that the Black students in his class did not lack pride. He stated, “They 
are, in fact, quite proud of what they are. They were good at being bad, 
some were excellent at it, and the badder they were, the greater their 
social status” (p. 14). 

African Americans often express similar aversions and deplorable 
attitudes toward Blackness and African features and characteristics. 
Anderson and Cromwell (1977) asserted that African Americans adopted 
the belief and practice of devaluating Black skin and African features 
centuries ago. They ascertained that within the Black culture, the agreed 
upon sentiment was the darker the African American’s complexion, the 
more unattractive the individual was. Anderson and Cromwell found that 
in the Black community, dark-skinned African Americans came to accept 
and believe that his/her dark complexion was evidence enough that he/ 
she was “negative, inferior, and less attractive” (p. 76). 

Keith and Herring (1991) found that skin tone within the African 
American community often predicted African American occupational 
opportunities and income more so than the individual’s parent’s socio- 
economic status. They found: (1) darker complexioned African Americans 
were less educated than lighter skinned African Americans, (2) darker 
complexioned African Americans represented the lowest socio-economic 
status among Blacks, (3) darker skinned African Americans were most 
likely to be relegated to more menial occupations. Keith and Herring 
found that as the shade of the African American’s skin became lighter, the 
more his/her actual earnings increased. They found the lighter the shade 
of skin the African American possessed, the more education he/she 
acquired. And, lastly, they found that the lighter the skin the African 
American had, the more professional occupational position he/she held. 
Kardiner and Ovesey (1951) claimed that during slavery, “Gradations of 
color became the fixed method of determining status which persists to 
this day” (p. 47). Grier and Cobbs (1968) lamented that often the 
unfortunate Black child finds himself in a world where even his own 
parents cannot see beyond the color of his skin. 
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Discussion 


The literature seemed to support the contention that contemporary 
African American culture was historically instituted and established 
during the period of American slavery of blacks. The enslavement of 
Africans by Euro-Americans persisted, virtually unabated, for nearly four 
hundred years. The literature posited that, although Native Americans 
and a few other nationalities were in bondage for a short period, slavery 
became synonymous with Black people, and Black skin/people became 
synonymous with slavery and inherent inferiority. 

This literature review demonstrated that the culture of slavery, by 
its very nature and existence (human bondage in the land of human 
freedom), imposed upon Blacks a culture of inferiority. It was argued in 
the literature that, in many respects, White Americans (during slavery) 
created what became known as African American culture. Researchers 
and authors asserted that slaveholders, determined to secure their 
fortunes and futures, purposely attempted to create within Blacks a 
perpetual feeling of inferiority to their masters, in particular, and to all 
Whites, in general. Slaveholder reasoning suggested that Blacks who 
believed in their innate inferiority to the White race would more readily 
accept their enslaved condition and would less frequently participate in 
seditious, rebellious behaviors. The literature elucidated that the ab- 
sence of slave revolts in the American colonies were pronouncedly 
atypical in other parts of the world, assuming a virtual eerie quality, 
further supporting the contention that European influence on African 
American culture was pervasive. 

Blacks socialized and enculturated in the American system, the 
literature suggested, eventually began to view themselves as inherently 
inferior to Whites. In order to maintain this process of socialization, 
institutional slavery had to be immune to outside agitators and corrup- 
tive forces. Education, due to its liberating potential, was considered a 
corrupting influence for slaves. Therefore, it was legally determined that 
education, at virtually all costs, had to be systematically and consciously 
extricated from the socialization process of blacks. Teaching slaves to 
read and/or write became a serious legal offense, resulting in stiff fines 
and, oftentimes, imprisonment for the White Americans caught educat- 
ing Blacks. Slaves (often any Blacks) who were discovered in the process 
of learning how to read or write were legally beaten; the customary 
punishment was thirty-nine lashes with a whip. Slaves’ ability to read, it 
was believed, would liberate the mind of the slave, and had the potential 
to threaten the entire slave system, including the safety of their masters 
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(perhaps Whites, in general). Therefore, the literature suggested that, 
during African American acculturation into American society, education 
was expunged from the African American socialization process and/or 
culture. A unique characteristic of what it means to be Black in America— 
an integral dimension of African American identity—was the belief that 
education was for Whites. These imbedded cultural contaminants con- 
tinue to influence African American and White American culture today. 


Conclusion 


African American culture, in many respects, has been corrupted by 
historical remnants of American slavery, segregation, and oppression. 
Although these influences continue to adversely impact the academic 
performance of millions of African American children today, few educa- 
tors, policy-makers, and lawmakers seem conscientious of their lingering 
effects. Thereby, despite decades of school intervention and billions of 
dollars designed to ameliorate these problems, American public schools 
continue to be ineffective in appropriately addressing and confronting 
African American assimilation challenges. Upon a thorough review of the 
literature, it appears that in order for African Americans to be liberated 
from the tenacious, insidious culture of slavery, a complete re-education 
of Blacks seems necessary. Omowale’s (1997) suggestion that African 
Americans ardently reject past, present, and future White American 
corruptive influences as they pertain to African American self-worth, 
African American attractiveness, and African American intellectual 
capacities/competence seems critical. 

Murphy and Hampton (1988) seemed to captivate the essence of the 
issues discussed in this work most effectively. Although not directing their 
comments toward African American challenges, specifically, their pro- 
nouncements aptly apply to African Americans. They insisted, “There is a 
kind of slavery—of the mind or personality—that no ‘Bill of Rights,’ no 
guarantees of external freedom, can correct” (p. 9). The contention that 
there is amental bondage that one must wrest him/herself free from is very 
instructive. Finally, Murphy and Hampton concluded, “Ifwe are in bondage 
to pointless or irrational or self destructive passions, we lack . . . freedom 
of the mind, perhaps the most important kind of freedom for a human 
being. . .” (p. 9). To further aspire to their human potential, African 
Americans must continue to wrest themselves free from the subtle and 
overt persuasively influential, yet damaging, psychological and cultural 
vestiges of American slavery. 
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Introduction 


This piece looks at the beliefs and convictions of one of history’s most 
notable atheists, Karl Marx, and the historical context of his sentiments 
concerning religion. I argue that while Marx certainly was no friend of 
organized religion as it existed in his day, his philosophy, especially that 
of young Marx, represents a quest for meaning not incompatible or 
dissimilar to spiritual quests for purpose in our lived experiences. I will 
not venture a comparison of the world’s religious traditions. Rather, I will 
attempt to seek a connection between Marx’s dialectical philosophy, 
religious beliefs, and secular searches for relational meaning, writ large. 

This essay, although in many ways sympathetic to Marx’s critique, 
does not intend to justify the exclusion of religion or the elimination of 
spiritual language from our world discourse. What follows attempts to 
illustrate Marx’s position concerning religion and the limitations of his 
argument, and generally strives to examine the profound differences 
between what Marx termed human emancipation and civil emancipation 
(these terms will be defined in a later section of the paper) in their 
respective implications for life’s curriculum. Pursuant to this, there are 
two central questions: can we live with true human emancipation and 
adhere to religion and its institutions and rituals? Can we live in 
harmonious community without the bonds of religious spirituality and 
organization? Ancillary yet important to this inquiry, I have also included 
an appendix addressing Marx’s tendency toward anti-Semitism. 





Reevaluating Marx and Spirituality 


Marx’s Religious Background 


Marx was born in Trier, Germany, in 1818. His father, a lawyer, 
converted from Judaism to Evangelical Protestantism, very probably for 
reasons of vocational aspiration (McLellan 1987, 8). Heinrich Marx (né 
Hirschel ha-Levi) was a follower of the enlightenment thinkers, espe- 
cially Voltaire and Rousseau (Cuddihy 1974, 119). His lack of strict 
religious adherence, and influence by the aforementioned intellectuals, 
is evident in an 1835 letter to his son: 


[A] good support for morality is a simple faith in God. You know I am the 
last person to be a fanatic. But sooner or later a man [sic]' has real need 
of his faith. ... Everyone should submit to what was the faith of Newton, 
Locke or Leibniz. (Cuddihy, 8) 


Karl Marx and his five sisters were baptized into the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in 1824 and he was confirmed in 1834 (Kamenka 1983, 
lii.). Marx’s early writings suggest that he was familiar with some 
Christian theology. For example, he wrote a paper on the Gospel of John 
while at school at the Trier Gymnasium. Marx’s religious interests 
changed while attending the Hegelian-dominated Universities of Bonn 
and Berlin. Revealed in a letter to his father, the critical course of much 
of his subsequent writing becomes evident. He states, 


A curtain had fallen, my holy of holies was rent asunder, and new gods 
had to be installed. I left behind the idealism which, by the way, I had 
nourished with that of Kant and Fichte, and came to seek the idea in the 
real {italics added] itself. Ifthe gods had dwelt above the earth, they had 
now become its centre [sic]. (McLellan, 8-9) 


Marx now had an orientation that started and ended with the physical and 
discursive interrelation ofhumans and their interaction with the natural 
world. This materially, rather than spiritually, determined framework 
became the foundation for most of his future writing, especially those 
concerning religion. 


The Origins of Marx’s Religious Thought 


Marx’s writings concerning religion are in general polemical. These 
texts challenge the validity of religion not only in its institutional context, 
but also in terms of its benefit to human society. They range from direct 
attacks to more subtle critiques, but rarely lack aggressive rhetoric. This 
style can be traced to very early writings of Marx. At the age of 24 he wrote: 


The pursuit of truth not to be impeded is qualified as serious and 
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restrained. Both modifications point to something outside the content of 
the pursuit rather than to the matter to be investigated. They detract 
from the pursuit of truth. ... with inquiry, restraint is the prescribed fear 
of finding the result, a means of keeping one from the truth. (Cuddihy, 
121-122) 


It is also important to note that most of his writings concerning religion 
were also written contemporaneously of the previous statement, for they 
share its timbre of uninhibited pursuit of what Marx deemed to be true, 
or at least empirically observable or logically verifiable. 

The beginning of Marx’s religious ruminations began as a reaction to 
the philosophy of Georg Hegel. Hegel’s basic theory of religion and 
spirituality appealed to the idea of a timeless universal spirit, existing 
outside the historical and cultural boundaries of religion and religious 
experience. Spirit thus exists outside religion as an idea. Spirit repre- 
sents the ideal we seek, usually through individual contemplative 
asceticism, supineness to the church, and reconciliation to that which 
exists in the physical world. However, Hegel (1953) never discounted the 
social need for religion, referring to it as “the sphere where a people gives 
itself the definition of what it regards as the True [sic]. . . . [and] the 
universal soul of all particulars” (64). Hegel, in reference to the religious 
role in the affairs of the state, posits that 


Freedom can only exist where individuality is known as positive in the 
divine Being [sic]. . . . secular existence is temporal and moves within 
private interest. Hence it is relative and unjustified. Its justification can 
only be derived from the absolute justification ofits universal soul .... For 
this reason the state is based on religion. (64) 


Religion is the cohesive device that joins the individual with the absolute 
soul. 

Marx soon broke from the Hegelians becoming increasingly more 
influenced by the philosophy of Ludwig Feuerbach. Feuerbach believed 
that Hegel’s absolute spirit was “man’s essence outside man, the essence 
of thinking outside the act of thinking” (Avineri 1968, 11). Hesaw humans 
as a part of nature, of the material world, and as thus a subject within it. 
God, and any veneration to a thing outside the physical experience of 
humankind, was alienating. He states, 


theology splits up and alienates man in order to identify him with that 
alienated being, so Hegel duplicates and splits the simple essence of 
nature and man, which is one identity, in order to reunite later forcibly 
what was initially forcibly separated. (11) 


Feuerbach saw this initial man/God split as unnecessary, believing 
instead that our ultimate aspiration should be concentrated on humans 
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experience rather than reverence to spiritual abstraction. As Marx states 
in his Theses on Feuerbach, “All the mysteries which lead theory into 
mysticism find their rational solution in human practice and in the 
comprehension of this practice” (Kamenka, 157). 

Marx may have found the thoughts of Feuerbach seminal, but he 
rendered them explicitly more political. He applied them to the primary 
social issue of the day, which he perceived to be the economic oppression 
endemic to the industrial revolution, the result of the bourgeois state and 
its religious adherence to existing institutions. Aspiration to an abstract 
universal spirit as the ultimate mode of thought and action, Marx 
believed, leads us to alienation from our physical circumstances. In 
support of this Avineri paraphrases Marx: “[Hegel’s] consciousness only 
approves a reality it cannot change. Such a merely spiritual emancipation 
forces man to legitimize his chains” (99). 


Civil and Human Emancipation 


In 1844 Marx published two essays under the title On the Jewish 
Question (OJQ) as a critique of Bruno Bauer’s essay of the same name. 
The first essay addresses issues of civil rights and the more lofty 
philosophical visions Marx had for society. The second essay is a baffling 
and vulgar attack on the character and nature of Jews; it is discussed in 
the appendix. The first essay of OJQ attempts to determine the limits of 
civil freedom under religious organizations in reference to the powers of 
a central state government. To make his argument, Marx created a 
dichotomy between two concepts of freedom: political emancipation and 
humanemancipation. 

Political emancipation is a legal distinction, societal equality upheld 
by the state. The state, under a politically emancipated system, prevents 
any specific religious organization from influencing its governance. As 
Marx states, “the political emancipation of the Jew, of the Christian, of 
the religious man generally is the emancipation of the state from Judaism, 
from Christianity, from religion in general” (Kamenka, 100). Under this 
rubric the state can remain “emancipated from religion even though the 
overwhelming majority is still religious” (100). The state mediates 
between the interests of private individuals, with religion, at least de jure, 
external to its governance. Marx states, 


The splitting of man into the public man and the private man, the 
displacement of religion from the state into civil society, is not a step in 
political emancipation but its completion. Political emancipation does not 
abolish man’s actual religiosity any more than it seeks to abolish it. (104) 
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According to Marx, civil society provides a freedom of religion, 
property, and trade, but not a freedom from such things. It does not 
provide freedom from those things that fetter us from becoming humanly 
emancipated. In civil society humans exist “in the form of the egoist 
individual, true man only in the form of an abstract citizen” (104). In 
contrast human emancipation “is the leading back of the human world 
and of human relationships and conditions, to man himself” (104). Civil 
society precludes authentic human interaction because it acts through a 
mediator, the state, to protect the rights of the individual, mostly 
pursuant to issues of property. It allows us to freely live in isolation, 
alienated from community, but does not grant a mode of living harmoni- 
ously, outside of the collectively coercive boundaries of a social contract. 
For the sake of clarification the parting words of the first essay of OJQ is 
worth quoting at length: 


Only when actual, individualized man has taken back into himself the 
abstract citizen and has become a species-being in his everyday life, in his 
individual work and his individual circumstances, only when he has 
recognized and organized his own powers as social powers so that social 
power is no longer separated from him as political power, only then is 
human emancipation complete. (104) 


OJQ presents possible reasons for the human need for religion and 
its place within a civil political milieu. Marx considered political emanci- 
pation an important step in setting the stage for human emancipation, 
just as he believed capitalism was a necessary step in liberating economic 
structures toward the realization of true democracy.’ Marx’s beliefs 
concerning the implications of religion in achieving human emancipation 
is discussed in the next section. 


A World without Religion 


In the essay, Contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Law, Marx made one of his most infamous statements that religion “is the 
opium of the people” (Tucker 1978, 54). The statement is indeed severe. 
However, it is paramount to its interpretation that we examine the 
context of that statement through a discussion of what preceded and 
surrounded it. 

The beginning of the Critique is in many ways a logical epilogue to 
OJQ. Marx describes, in no uncertain terms, the human relationship to 
religion and the divine, as well as the former’s societal manifestations. 
Put bluntly, Marx believed that the ultimate interest of human relation- 
ships is to other humans. He states, “man, who has found in the fantastic 
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reality of heaven, where he sought a supernatural being, only his own 
reflection” (53). The reality of human existence, for Marx, is that human 
existence, coupled with experience, is the true reality. What follows is 
worth quoting at length: 


man makes religion, religion does not make man. Religion is indeed 
man’s self-consciousness and self-awareness so long as he has not found 
himself or lost himself again. But man is not an abstract being, squatting 
outside the world. Man is the human world, the state, society. This state, 
this society, produces religion which is an inverted world-consciousness, 
because they are an inverted world. (53) 


Any attempt to unpack this apparently damning statement must 
begin with the concept of the inverted world and its ramifications for the 
people whom it affects. Following Marx’s argument, since humans create 
religion, and since there are hegemonic structures in civil society, 
religions are ultimately influenced, determined, and administered through 
the dominance of the bourgeois state and bourgeois society. 

The opium reference, in context, is related to the conciliatory nature 
of religion, its power as a general basis of consolation and justification (54).* 
Marx felt that the consoling aspects of its power distracted the masses from 
pursuing freedom from heteronomous forces; he believed this justified 
oppression of the people by those who benefit from positing that society and 
earthly circumstances are determined by a preternatural power. He 
believed that the people must “recognize and acknowledge this fact of being 
dominated, ruled, and possessed, as a concession of heaven” (56). 

Through this Marx drew a parallel between the inverted world of 
religion in relation to the divine, and to the inverted relationship between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, thus explaining the manner in which 
the masses were oppressed. He saw religion as “the sigh of the oppressed 
creature, the sentiment of a heartless world, and the soul of soulless 
conditions” (54). Marx saw an analogue in the way industrial work 
alienates man from his production and the way religion alienates man 
from his social being. He states, “the more man puts into god, the less he 
retains for himself” (McLellan, 16). Religion, like work, yielded diminish- 
ing returns similar to the lack of control over the means of production 
experienced by the proletariat; the proletariat produced and worshiped in 
a manner that was not of their making, nor of their control. 

It is clear is that Marx believed religion, within the historical context 
of 19 century Europe, with its intermeshing of church and state, needed 
to be eliminated. He states, “the abolition of religion as the illusory 
happiness of men, is a demand for their real happiness . . . . to abandon a 
condition which requires illusions” (Tucker, 54). He was primarily con- 
cerned about establishing conditions that would lead to true democracy. 
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Marx perceived many problematic attributes of institutional religion 
in its 19" century context, primarily its inextricable links to social, 
political, and economic life. Communism required atheism (the negation 
of religion as it had existed historically ) as one ofits starting points, which 
replaces religion with materially-minded social action. Here Marx was 
careful. He shifted the instigation of the human condition to humans, but 
did not allow atheism to be an end in-and-of itself. Through this, humans 
would live not as alienated social beings, for the “negation of God . . . 
[having established] the existence of man .... begins from the theoretical 
and practical sense perception of man and nature as essential beings” 
(Fromm 1961, 140). In brief, he believed that religion, with its divine and 
institutional attachments, alienated man from freedom of inner con- 
sciousness and conscience, and thus needed to be eliminated through a 
break with contemporary religious traditions. 

Itis also apparent that Marx viewed religious alienation to be a lesser 
affliction upon humans than economic alienation. He addressed the 
difference between the subordination caused by religious alienation, and 
that of economic alienation, in the Economic and Philosophical Manu- 
scripts of 1844: “Religious alienation as such occurs only in the sphere of 
consciousness, in the inner life of man, but economic alienation is that of 
real life and its supersession therefore affects both aspects” (Fromm, 128). 
By becoming secondary, the eradication of religion or other forms of 
spirituality, lose their absolute necessity save we achieve economic 
amelioration. His attack was predominantly waged against the forces 
that used organized religion to placate the earthly needs and aspirations 
of humanity and its struggle toward emancipation. 

It is unclear whether Marx separated the historical role of organized 
religion from other potential forms of spirituality. One might argue that 
he was striving toward a myth ofhumanism, a myth that simply replaced 
God with a homo faber spirituality and the communal needs of humanity. 
Other critics however, are less charitable and tend to place emphasis on 
Marx’s mockery of religion. Delos McKown (1975) for instance states, 


no religious doctrine form and source was ever accepted by Marx as 
true ....he never distinguished between religious belief and super- 
stition .... [and] he consistently referred to the objects of faith as 
‘religious phantoms’ or as denizens of the ‘mist enveloped’ regions of 
religion. (10) 


His suggestion is that Marx’s apparent and inherent disdain for religion 
precluded his fairness concerning its reparative capabilities. 

McKown believes that his dismissal of religion as a narcotic, a 
distraction from his oppressor’s nefarious dealings, and ajustification for 
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the proletariat’s oppression through artificial easements, ignores “the 
palliative and consolatory functions of religion which respond to those 
natural, physical, nonsocial conditions which constitute a significant 
proportion of the crises and contingencies of human life” (53). He believes 
that Marx’s argument is incomplete without those aspects that lie outside 
the economic aspects of the human condition. 

McKown’s points are well taken, but by themselves they cloud Marx’s 
humanistic vision, albeit containing often harsh and dismissive words 
concerning the more oppressive aspects of organized religion. The point 
of much of Marx’s criticism was not to tear down religion or spirituality 
as such, but to expose the way in which it blocked economic and thus 
human emancipation, and tochange it into a humanistic affair. For Marx 
it was not so much that religion as a manifestation of spirituality had to 
disappear, but that it had to be radically altered so that heaven and earth 
became synonymous, and non-alienated man in effect became God. 

This analysis still leaves the rest of us with many questions, among 
them: would we be more free or virtuous or fulfilled in a world without 
religion, in a world without spirituality; and how could the production 
and reproduction of two former questions be facilitated in societal 
discourse and intercourse toward a better society? These are discussed 
in the next section. 


The Struggle for Meaning in Life’s Curriculum 


Playing with Marx’s infamous aphorism, different doses of opium, 
metaphorically, have been, and presently are, administered by many of 
the world’s religious faiths, and usually to the same effect: to allay the 
responsibility of authentic human interaction in favor of the status quo. 
Religion in this instance is the justificatory narrative of the oppressor, to 
which Marx referred, for the sake of a glorified and fictitious past, and for 
the maintenance of a static power structure. Paulo Freire (1970), 
although not specifically concerning religion, addressed the dynamics of 
this stasis: “the oppressed, at a certain moment of their existential 
experience, adopt an attitude of ‘adhesion’ to the oppressor” (27). 

However, this encouraged intellectual and emotional submission is 
not true of all types of religious faith, or even various instances of the same 
faith system. Simply put, can we afford the potential good with the bad of 
religious adherence? The increasing fluidity of many spiritual pockets in 
our civilization could provide opportunity for a realistic alternative to the 
more repressive and coercive traditional forms of religion. For instance, 
alternative forms of spiritual activity, extant outside of rigid organized 
convention, might give more freedom of interpretation and expression to 
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both traditional faiths, and those of more spontaneous and contemporary 
inception. Religion might then become like Marx’s democratic state, as the 
expression of the peoples’ self-determination and existing for them as a 
creation “brought back to its actual basis, the actual human being, the 
actual people, and established as the people’s own work” (Tucker, 20). 

Spiritual experimentation could lead to a critical but interconnected 
secular humanism, a multifarious expression of individual faiths, or new 
organizations of spiritual life as possible outcomes. We should also 
acknowledge that these new religious organizations might simply be- 
come reactive to our present-day despair and cynicism and lead to further 
powerlessness or equally repressive systems. Many feel that religions are 
impotent or complicit in their inability to rectify oppressive social 
situations. Others feel the opposite, that their religions do stand for 
human welfare and beneficial social connections, and still others attempt 
to reform their faiths to be more active in administering social justice. To 
a certain degree, put in Marxian terms, some faiths fetter and alienate 
us from our own spiritual production toward human emancipation; some 
provide the impetus for building community and for social justice. 

It is apparent that humans need ideology; we need purpose, aspira- 
tion, direction, consolation, and solace; we need mythos. The curricular 
questions are twofold: what are the ideological common grounds on which 
we can build ajust community, and what should be the role of education? 
Can schools, as progressive education advocate George Counts (1932) 
once stated, “establish an organic relationship with the community, 
develop arealistic theory of welfare, fashion a compelling and challenging 
vision of human destiny, and become less frightened than it is today at the 
bogies of imposition and indoctrination?” (7). 

Scholars have recently made attempts to use curricular language 
that emphasizes the need for spirituality, caring, compassion, and social 
justice (e.g., Hubner 1991, Purpel 1988, & Shea 1996).* David Purpel 
(1988) has pointed out that without God, and in our attempt to find 
substitutes for God, “we have failed miserably to replace the myths of 
creation, meaning, and redemption that we have been so clever and 
brilliant in discrediting” (54). He aptly articulates that this “loss of faith” 
has led to alienation, a “sense of life as empty, absurd, devoid of meaning, 
and an ability to identify with natural or social forces which produces 
feelings of anxiety, loneliness, and dread” (55). 

It would be naive to speculate that utopia would be realized with a 
simple restoration of faith, especially a faith that might conceivably 
aspire to historically bankrupt interpretations of humanity and social 
order as reified. However, an examination of faith could reveal a need and 
desire to perpetually recreate socially beneficial myths. The creation of 
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myths, whether God-aspiring, transcendence-minded, or nature-grounded 
needs to contain some form of moral justification outside religious dogma 
or secular detachment. It is also important to note that historically 
religions have never been static in their function or form, and that 
modifications toward greater humanism may be possible through agentic 
institutional change. 

If we wish to place meaning-making as a central curricular issue in 
schools, a radical shift in instructional emphasis would be required. A 
curriculum that would project an investigation into the human condition 
could not solely be grounded in facts and skills, nor in ideological 
abstractions. Additionally, although curricular discourse needs to be 
inclusive to both the sacred and the secular, it needs also to probe deeper 
than self-help fads, superficial spirituality, and weak religious affectation. 
It must involve inquiry; it must involve dialogue concerning the pursuit 
of critical consciousness and of the interconnectedness of the world. 
Clearly, this dialogue needs boundaries; it needs to affirm goodness 
rather than simple or vulgar relativism, and connectedness rather than 
individualistic expressions of alienated autonomy. It needs to celebrate 
the space between knowing human subjects and natural objects, and the 
responsibility of the whole. This responsibility must walk the line 
between the individual spirit and that of the natural community. We are 
compelled to concur with Purpel that “responsibility without a moral and 
spiritual framework becomes psychological guilt, the kind of meaningless 
and unrooted dis-ease that cripples people into deafness if not hostility to 
human suffering” (Purpel 1999, 205). 

Concerning present global uncertainty, Vaclav Havel (1998) speaks 
with a voice of hope. He states, 


Perhaps the way out of the current bleak situation could be found in the 
search for what unites the various religions and cultures, in the search 
for common sources, principles, certitudes, aspirations and imperatives, 
a purpose-minded search; and then, applying means adequate to the 
needs of our time, we could cultivate all matters of human coexistence 
and endeavor, and at the same time the planet on which it is our destiny 
to live, suffusing it with the spirit of what I would call the common 
spiritual and moral minimum. (53) 


The moral minimum here is the common ground, not dictating ritual, 
practice or propriety, but the base similarities of our existence, the 
common human dignity necessary to peaceful survival within the human 
condition of plurality, and our shared inescapable connection to our 
physical environment. This moral minimum may not be what Marx had 
in mind when he described human emancipation. However, it may 
represent a cultural synthesis that benefits our global environment 
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through the peaceful linkage of humankind. It may bea version of human 
emancipation that more accurately appeals to a culturally diverse 
pluralistic world; it could be a realistic beginning for more tolerant 
community life, for fostering love rather than mistrust, and toa collective 
desire to preserve our habitat. 

Pursuant to education, I contend that to find this moral minimum we 
must begin with inquiry. The first inevitable question is: what kind of 
myths shall we hold and act upon to nurture our common existence? 
Additionally can a curriculum for societal salvation be secular, or must 
it include a spiritual component. Religion qua religion as a curricular 
topic, in our current context of religious disparity and tension, would be 
inadvisable. However, if presented as a secular-social-spiritual frame- 
work that sought common value for the common good, it might be 
possible to engender a spiritually pluralistic and culturally inclusive 
discussion concerning various conceptions of life’s meaning. 

This discussion of a curriculum for meaning finds its soul in a myth 
of ideal human existence and in the aspects of interaction that provide us 
with a happiness of purpose. Whether we believe that the etymological 
origins of the word religion are from the Latin “religare meaning to bind 
together or from relegere meaning to study seriously,” we are still 
implicated in a quest for meaning, either via relationship or contempla- 
tion (McKown, 43). To paraphrase the previous statement, whether we 
seek to live in better community, or to better understand ourselves and 
others through self-reflective intersubjective inquiry, we still confront 
issues of purpose and significance. Popular social theorist Michael Lerner 
(1996) states we have an obligation 


to create a society that encourages and supports love and intimacy, 
friendship and community, ethical sensitivity and spiritual awareness 
among people. .. . [and] to create the social, spiritual, and psychological 
conditions that will encourage us to recognize the uniqueness, sanctity, 
and infinite preciousness of every human being, and to treat them with 
caring, gentleness, and compassion. (55-56) 


Pursuant to the above, we are compelled to concur with John Dewey’s 
“need of a central purpose which will create new enthusiasm and 
devotion, and which will unify and guide all intellectual plans” (Counts, 
33). Specifically, regarding the field of teaching, Purpel (1988) concludes 
that “a profession without a mythic dimension that provides a vision of 
ideas and goals is not capable of providing serious cultural leadership and 
instead serves as a tool that is manipulated by those who have such a 
vision in place” (105). These myths, or narratives as Neil Postman (1996) 
has described them, are necessary for meaning-making. He asserts that 
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“without a narrative, life has no meaning. Without meaning, learning has 
no purpose. Without a purpose, schools are houses of detention, not 
attention” (7). 

What would it mean to teach for meaning? How can we find enough 
common ground to educate for the benefit of everyone’s dignity and well 
being? We must pose this question or we will continue to resign ourselves 
to the service of systems that do not seek to benefit all, but rather those 
who would economically and culturally dominate. Can we educate toward 
the end of “unnecessary human suffering[?]” (Purpel 1999, 12). Mythos, 
whether secular or religious, is required to set aspirations for us to strive 
toward the former end. 

One suggestion for a common educational myth might be a Marx- 
inspired humanism where humans are not alienated from the sensuous 
world around them. This would be an education for critical consciousness, 
of the type to which Freire (1972) referred: “to be in the world... toengage 
in relations with the world - that through acts of creation and re-creation, 
man makes cultural reality and thereby adds to the natural world” (43). 
This requires teaching for perpetual personal transcendence and for 
transcendence in solidarity with others; it would work toward true 
democracy for human emancipation; and finally it would embrace and 
foster a multitude of spiritual epistemologies. 

Precedent here would not determine the projection of this myth, nor 
would promise of a glorious afterlife be appealed to as justification for 
earthly misery. It would not require worship of abstractions or of external 
controlling spirits as means of placating our suffering, or as the reason for 
our suffering. It would not allow students to develop what Freire termed, 
“magical consciousness [that] simply apprehends facts and attributes them 
to a superior power by which it is controlled and to which it must therefore 
submit” (Freire 1970, 44). We need not give up that which gives us fortitude 
or provides affirmation, but we do need to provide safety for a radically 
pluralistic richness of human experience and expression. 

This curriculum could very well walk the middle path, as described 
by Karl Jaspers (1955), between atheism and religion as philosophy—as 
synthesis of theology and nihilism. Where atheism and religion both 
profess to possess the truth, the philosopher finds “power in unrelenting 
search, which alone can make possible that true, unrestricted communi- 
cation which would bind man together with man beyond all finite 
purposes, natural sympathies, ideas, or insights” (137). This spirituality 
is derived from the process of the “self-education of man as an individual, 
this individual is not to be understood as a singularity in the objective 
manifold of endless, distinct empirical existence, but rather as the 
process of overcoming empirical isolation” (142). Therefore the faith also 
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lies in that potential transcendence of the process as its process, as 
moving in concert with “the chain of private men who openly search in 
freedom” (141). Philosophical faith also demands the abeyance of deter- 
minism. Jaspers (1960) states, 


The philosopher should not exploit his nonknowledge in order to evade 
all answers. He must be circumspect in his philosophizing and repeat: 
I donot know; I do not even know whether I believe; however, such faith, 
expressed in such propositions, strikes me as meaningful; I will 
venture to believe in this way, and I hope I shall have the strength to 
live by my faith. In philosophy there will always be a tension between 
the seeming indecision of the suspended utterance and the reality of 
resolute conduct. (95) 


A suggestion for curriculum, similar to the Jasperian model, that 
resides outside Marx’s distrust of religion and its retrospective adherence 
to tradition, but under the favor of his critical gaze toward the elimination 
of hypocrisy and the inciting of human emancipation, lives in our constant 
and fluid projection into the world, in a form of learning that is coming 
to know what is initially strange. This would be a kinetic learning, one 
that isin constant movement toward greater intersubjective understand- 
ing of life, and its relationships and interactions. It is a means of learning 
for understanding reminiscent of John Dewey’s (1969) too often quoted, 
but still poignant phrase, “education . . . is a process of living” (8). This is 
wonderfully illuminated by Rabbi Hillel: 


A name made great is a name destroyed, 

And one who does not add, subtracts. 

And who does not learn is liable to death. 

And the one who uses the crown, passes away. (Neusner 1983, 43) 


Within various traditions, both religious and secular we see learning, 
the constant groping for meaning, for knowledge, and understanding of 
the world in which we live as part of the human condition. Contemplative 
intellectualism alone, however, is not sufficient. Pedagogies and spiritual 
traditions must become comfortable with the dialectical bond between 
our emotional lives, i.e., what we feel, and our intellectual lives, i.e., what 
we think about the way we feel. This dialectical bond should meld the two 
so that the rational capacities at once temper the emotional categories 
and provide the seed-ground for better emotional experiences, i.e., how 
we want to live for and with others. 


Conclusion 


One thing that often eludes sight in the Marxist tradition is Marx’s 
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desire for a loving world. He believed in a version of reciprocal Eros where 
“love can only be exchanged for love, trust for trust, etc” (Fromm, 168). 
Marx’s love eliminates all hierarchy in relationships thus making love 
equal and mutual. True to his critical and polemic style, Marx cautioned, 
“if you love without evoking love in return, i.e., if you are not able, by the 
manifestation of yourself as a loving person, to make yourself a beloved 
person, then your love is impotent and a misfortune”(168). This combines 
in relationship a love of self and a love of others. 

Without purpose, the pursuit of wisdom, community, or love sepa- 
rates humans from better existence. It alienates their spiritual produc- 
tion just as the human is separated from its physical activity and 
production by the division of labor. Expressions of spirituality should not 
placate the human desire to know; they should aspire to counsel us 
concerning the human condition. This spirituality represents the struggle 
for the interdependence of humankind, and the natural world, by seeing 
ourselves as parts of a greater whole, and by affirming that our inquiry 
into its mysteries is necessary for the purpose of our existence. The 
consciousness change required to realize a myth of humanism is not easy 
to conceive of, and even less easy to initiate. However, to begin any 
project we must be willing to ask meaning-laden question concerning 
ourselves and do so in an interactive presence with others. 


Appendix 


Marx and Anti-Semitism 

Since Marx’s religious genealogy has been previously discussed, I feel 
it remiss not to touch on his religious bigotry as well. This section of the 
essay attempts to contextualize the anti-Semitic language used in the 
second essay of OJQ and will try to determine whether it can be redeemed 
in any semblance of an egalitarian cultural discourse. 

Marx’s second essay, drawing from the themes of the first, draws a 
clear distinction between what was an equal criticism of Jews and 
Christians in the former, via blatantly anti-Semitic language. The Jew in 
the later analysis becomes a one-dimensional object of greed and malice, 
condemned to his “Jewish nature” (Tucker, 47). Marx also separated Jews 
from their religion in preference for a more vulgar expression of their 
being which differentiated between what he referred to as the “sabbath 
[sic] Jew” and the “everyday Jew” (48). The true religion of the everyday 
Jew was “huckstering,” and “his worldly god... money” (48). Marx points 
to Jewish nature specifically, as a hindrance to human emancipation, as 
previously discussed. He states, 
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when the Jew recognizes that this practical nature as invalid and 
endeavors to abolish it, he begins to deviate from his former path of 
development, works for general human emancipation and turns against 
the supreme practical expression of human self-estrangement. (48) 


In essence, the Jews can only be redeemed through their own renuncia- 
tion of what Marx determined to be their Jewishness, i.e., greed. For 
Marx, Jews were a powerful symbol of bourgeois capitalism. 

In OJQ, Marx set up a relationship between Christians and Jews 
where the former was progressive and fluid and the later the reified base 
of the problem confronting human emancipation. In Marx’s words, “the 
Christian was the theorizing Jew; consequently the Jew is the practical 
Christian. .. . and the practical Christian has become a Jew again... . 
Christianity is the sublime thought of Judaism, Judaism is the vulgar 
practical application of Christianity” (52). This sentiment of Jewish 
backwardness is echoed in a particularly offensive statement: “it is from 
its own entrails that civil society ceaselessly engenders the Jew” (50). 

Apparently for Marx, the Jew was the root of the worst civil society 
had to offer: “the social emancipation of the Jew is the emancipation of 
society from Judaism” (52). The enormous difference between the first 
and second essays of OJQ are seen in the previous statement. The first 
essay provides an equal-opportunity critique of the institutions of reli- 
gion; the second essay squarely locates the root of the problem of 
bourgeois capitalism, and the limits of civil emancipation, not only with 
Judaism, but innate to the nature of Jews. 

However, the essay is not without some potentially redeeming 
statements. For instance the statement that, “money is the alienated 
essence of man’s work and existence; this essence dominates him and he 
worships it,” in-an-of-itself makes a valid point concerning our human 
relationship to the alienating powers of money (50). This analysis 
depreciates, however, when we consider that it is predicated on the 
statement: “Money is the jealous god of Israel” (50). 

Cuddihy states that the remarks made in the second essay “became 
an abomination to Marx’s fellow Jews, a delight to anti-Semites, and a 
source of continuing embarrassment to members of the revolutionary 
Marxist movement, both Jew and Gentile” (132). Others take a more 
charitable stance. Himmelfarb, quoted in Cuddihy states, “it is a horren- 
dous and odious essay . . . but it is also an intellectually impressive 
statement of his vision.” (136). One has to wonder if she is paying more 
reference to the first essay rather than to the second. 

The question we must ask is why did Marx lash out at Jews with such 
avicious and one-dimensional polemic? It should be stated again that the 
young Marx often used the polemic as a literary vehicle, and one could 
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argue that his treatment of the Jew in this essay has a similar tone to his 
tirades against the bourgeoisie in the Communist Manifesto. The differ- 
ence here is that an entire identifiable group, with members presumably 
representing the entire economic spectrum is singled out and universally 
condemned for innate cultural characteristics. 

Another question that needs to be asked is: was Marx a self-hating 
Jew? Marshall Berman (1999) believes that much of Marx’s early writing, 
especially OJQ, “was self-abusive and self hating” (94). Others contend 
that “there is no evidence that Marx’s Jewishness directly related to his 
views of religion” ( McLellan, 8). Possible explanations for his malevolent 
attitudes toward Jews, like the potential hypocrisy of his father’s placing 
his political aspirations above the dignity ofhis Judaism, are speculative. 

Unfortunately, we cannot detach the second essay of OJQ from the 
work in its entirety, although certainly some have tried. It exists as part 
of the Marx cannon, and may not be forgivable, but it surely can be put 
into a better context of understanding than to merely dismiss the first 
essay for the sins of the second. There is little doubt historically that Jews 
and Christians alike participated for benefit in the oppressive economic 
system that Marx sought to eliminate. The question we must ask 
concerns the singling of Jews as the archetypical examples of this system. 
Can we in good conscience recognize the merit of the former critique 
without at least acknowledging the bigotry of the latter? Or, will the 
whole, as Cuddihy suggests, “be misread . . . as unadulterated anti- 
Semitism[?]” (150). 

Many Jewish scholars have justified, ignored, or reconciled them- 
selves to the connotations of the text. For instance Fromm, in defending 
Marx against a strategically published misrepresentation of his work, 
glosses over the matter stating that “it [OJQ] misuses some critical 
remarks on the Jews, which were made polemically in a brilliant essay 
dealing with the problem of bourgeois emancipation, in order to make 
this fantastic accusation about Marx” (Fromm, x.). 

Regarding the entire essay, Berman states, 


{OJQ] advocates civil rights and full citizenship for Jews. It offers a 
critique of the inner contradiction of political democracy . . . it is one of 
the best things Marx ever wrote. This makes its companion piece all the 
more appalling, but strange as well. (94) 


Berman decries the language of the second essay as “awful stuff,” but 
makes the argument that Marx tended to follow the spirit of the first in 
his subsequent writings (94). Unfortunately, it becomes apparent in a 
passage in Capital that his adherence to the first essay alone, although 
certainly more in line with the majority of his work, was far from 
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absolute. In reference to “the monetary interests of Gentile capitalists,” 
he calls them “inwardly circumcised Jews” (McKown, 41). 


Notes 


‘ Pronoun usage reflecting rampant sex/gender bias is a distinct problem 
with older works. The reader is asked to infer a lack of intentional bias in my 
use of these texts. 

2 True democracy was one of the terms Marx used to describe the socialist 
departure from liberal political economy. Rather than having the state be the 
cause of action Marx posits that in democracy the state is “objectified man” 
(Tucker 1978, 20.) “Man does not exist for the law but the law for man—it is a 
human manifestation; whereas in the other forms of state man is a legal 
manifestation. ...in democracy the constitution, the law, the state itself, insofar 
as it is a political constitution, is only the self-determination of the people, and 
a particular content of the people” (20-21). 

3Itis important to apprehend that Marx’s frame of reference for religion was 
primarily European, i.e., Judiasm, Christianity (Protestant and Catholic). In the 
only instance of his critique of another religion, Hinduism, his tone was culturally 
condescending (Eurocentric), and his knowledge concerning the tenets of that 
religion profoundly lacking (McLellan, 29-30). 

4 The following three works serve as examples of the rich body of literature 
concerning issues of spirituality in education that has emerged in last two 
decades or so. 
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Without 1, 
Where Would We Begin? 


Small Sample Research in Educational Settings 


Timothy D. Slekar 
Penn State Altoona 


introduction 


I study preservice teachers and the ways they attempt to make sense 
of method course instruction (theory) and real classroom applications 
(practice). Given the complexity of completing this task my chosen 
sample size has always been quite small. Coming out of graduate school, 
I actually thought that what I learned about qualitative research made 
sense. I still do. However, after five years in academe it appears to me that 
some researchers still hold onto quantitative ideologies when critiquing 
qualitative research manuscripts. I have had two manuscripts turned 
down for publication not because my findings were in question, but 
because I used an N of one. The reviewers’ comments all pointed out that 
because I used an N of one my findings were suspect. In other words, 
(quantitatively speaking) they were not valid, reliable, and generalizable. 

What exactly is a valid and reliable study? Is it one that is capable of 
producing generalizations applicable to certain populations based on 
sampling methods? What would this study look like? How are the key 
terms—validity and reliability—addressed? And what are the limits of the 
generalizations produced? Or, are these questions more appropriately 
applied to the uniqueness of different methodologies that are relative to 
the study itself? 

In the following essay I address the previous questions and provide 
literary evidence for the non-universality of the terms validity, reliabil- 
ity, and generalizability. Instead of concrete rules applied in a rigorous 
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and rote method; better, would be a choice of theoretical implications that 
dictate how these three terms should be applied relative to the unique 
research question at hand. 

The issues surrounding research methodology are complex and 
diverse. The term research itself denotes an applied procedure capable of 
producing knowledge: White coats; lab equipment, and disheveled scien- 
tists deeply involved in manipulating variables, recording and observing 
outcomes. For the researcher in educational environments, the previous 
illustration may seem slightly out of context. But is it? The seen itself may 
be, but the theoretical methodology being applied is quite appropriate. As 
Borg and Gall state, “educational research has been built largely on the 
research traditions and methods that were initially developed in the 
physical and biological sciences” (1989, 379). And it is these methods that 
still influence arguments concerning the appropriate research method- 
ology for use in educational settings. In Maxwell’s critique of experimen- 
tal methods in causation studies, he reports that these methods are still 
considered the “gold standard” (2004, 3). Borg critiques the use of this 
research paradigm in social science because, “human beings, the usual 
subjects in educational research, are much more complex organisms 
than the subjects studied in other sciences. . .” (1987, 154). Because of this 
inconsistency, the possibility of using different research approaches to 
understand the complexity of issues encountered in social science was 
called for and answered in the form of a more interpretive approach to 
research—qualitative methodology (Krathwohl, 1993).“Researchers need 
all the help they can get, and qualitative methods have an important and 
useful place among the research methods” (Krathwohl 1993, 314). 


Qualitative Research 


Qualitative research has a multitude of inquisitive methods with 
understanding as the keystone of construction. As Peshkin put it, 


To qualitative researchers, what is to be learned does not invariably 
necessitate a particular study design involving theory, hypotheses, or 
generalization, though it may. It necessitates a judgment that leads 
them to decide what research designs they should frame to produce one 
or more of many imagined and yet unimagined outcomes... (1993, 23). 


This idea emphasizes that there is much we do not know, and without the 
ability to “imagine” other possibilities, educational researchers are con- 
demned to a life of walking through tunnels rather than exploring caves. 

Many researchers dismissed qualitative methods on the grounds that 
they would not yield lawful generalizations. This objection softened when 
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it was understood that “not even quantitative methods . . . yield valid 
and reliable . . . generalizations” (Fenstermacher 1986, 42). In fact, 
qualitative inquiry “legitimates a concern with understanding particu- 
lar situations ...rather than” viewing only surface variables of the most 
general contexts (Maxwell 2004, 9). 


Sample Size 


The theoretical argument most often presented in opposition of small 
samples sounds something like this: You need a large enough sample 
pulled from a representative population so that the generalizations 
offered can be valid. This may be true of quantitative methods based on 
theoretical sampling maxims, but sampling in qualitative research can be 
quite different. Qualitative researchers using small sample N’s use a 
different approach in selecting samples than researchers concerned with 
extending generalizations to other populations (LeCompte & Preissle 
1993). “In educational research it is almost never possible to study an 
entire population” (Borg 1987, 139). In defense of small sample size in 
educational research, Borg and Gall state that, 


In many educational research projects, small samples are more appro- 
priate than large samples. This is often true of studies in which role- 
playing, in-depth interviews, projective measures, and other such time 
consuming techniques are employed.... A study that probes deeply into 
the characteristics of a small sample often provides more knowledge 
than a study that attacks the same problem by collecting only shallow 
information on a large sample. (1989, 236-237) 


So it is not only possible to use a small sample, but sometimes it is 
preferable. This idea should not seem so controversial. Even in medicine 
the idea of a single case is seen as a valuable investigation that can offer 
in-depth insight into the treatment of illness that is often overlooked in 
large-scale studies. 

Wolcott, a bit more critical of “larger is better,” offered this insight, 


The preference for larger N’s is a legacy from quantitative research, 
where a small number of cases can seriously undermine the press for 
generalization. How fortunate some researchers are to be able to 
establish sample size by means of formula! (p. 181) 


The use of a small sample may benefit qualitative inquiry because it 
permits the researcher access to deep caverns that call for detailed 
exploration and mapping. Let me illustrate: An exploring spelunker is 
sent to map out a cave. Preliminary exploration may yield a multitude of 
tunnels, all of them offering an exit. Should she map all of the tunnels in 
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one attempt? Or is each tunnel explored separately? The task for the 
spelunker now becomes a choice. Does she rashly map out the tunnels, 
therefore neglecting to detail any dangers or wondrous sights of nature 
allin the order of finding the fastest way out? Or does she take each tunnel 
as an individual means of exit, describing in detail any and all character- 
istics—so that spelunkers who follow will be aware of the intricacies 
involved in exiting? Wouldn’t it be dangerous to just tell future spelunk- 
ers that tunnel (A) is the fastest exit, neglecting the pertinent details. One 
such detail the mapping spelunker left out was to point out that the future 
explorers need to be able to hold their breath for three sustained minutes 
so they can swim the underwater cavern that permits access to the exit. 
Therefore the choice of sample selection can be purposely chosen, so that 
all the important details can be highlighted. Knowing this to be the case 
using a small sample purposely chosen so as to present detailed descrip- 
tions of phenomena is appropriate. 


Validity 


Arguments concerning validity tend to preoccupy most critics of 
small sample research. I would like to start off with an extreme response 
from Harry Wolcott concerning validity and then ease his position by 
addressing validity more positively in qualitative inquiry. Wolcott (1994) 
states that, “validity does not seem a useful criterion for guiding or 
assessing qualitative research” (337). This stance appears quite spiteful 
of validity, but Wolcott does offer a loosely arranged method to be applied 
by the inquirer using small sample research that can preserve validity. 


(1). Talk little, listen a lot; (2). Record accurately; (3). Begin writing 
early; (4). Let readers “see” for themselves; (5). Report fully;(6). Be 
candid; (7). Seek feedback; (8). Try to achieve balance; (9). Write 
accurately. (1994, 348-354) 


I present this first because of its more human appeal. The plain English 
is an applicable way of establishing validity in qualitative inquiry using a 
small sample. 

Ifthisis a method for achieving validity what do other researchers have 
to offer the discussion? One procedure is adherence to a select philosophy 
of context so that any validity concerns can be overlaid with the philosophi- 
cal framework (Cronbach 1982; Krathwohl 1993; LeCompte & Preissle 
1993). In the context of small samples Peshkin states that, “verification” 
(27) of study results by participants can bolster the validity of the study. In 
other words, allow those being studied access to interpretations so they can 
confirm the accuracy of the researcher’s portrayal. 
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What about internal and external validity? Borg states, 


All the researcher can do is weigh the advantages of rigorous control of 
extraneous variables against the advantage of doing research in natural 
educational environments and come to a compromise that provides 
acceptable levels of internal and external validity. (1987, 229) 


Soin order to achieve internal validity, verification with participants can 
be used. External validity can be achieved by extending findings to 
philosophical foundations and by helping to further develop existing 
theories. Also, it should be noted that, “understanding is a more 
fundamental concept for qualitative research than validity” (Maxwell 
1992, 281). Maxwell (1992) goes on to quote Brinberg and McGrath (1985) 
as stating that ‘validity is not a commodity that can be purchased with 
techniques.... Rather, validity is like integrity, character and quality, to 
be assessed relative to purposes and circumstances (280-281). While 
validity can be explained or achieved by diverse methods—How does or 
do these answers apply to generalizations in small sample research? 


Generalizability 


Again the term generalizability in the context of quantitative meth- 
ods refers to a study’s potential to affix its findings outside of the study to 
a target population. The structural rules that apply to generalizability 
based on sampling techniques may not be a useful guide when conducting 
small sample research. The single generalization sought after by most 
quantitative methods is not a goal of small sample research that 
encourages, “multiple meanings” (Krathwohl 1993, 323). However their 
are ways to achieve generalizability with small samples, but the term 
creates a varied methodology. Generalization in small sample research 
can occur within the study that is based on a theory. This form of 
generalization as Maxwell declares, “is normally based on the assumption 
that this theory may be useful in making sense of similar persons or 
situations, rather than on an explicit sampling process and the drawing of 
conclusions about a specified population through statistical inference” 
(1992, 293). The researcher using small samples relies on interpretation 
which is the crucial aspect in generalizability (Firestone 1993; Peshkin 
1993; Wolcott 1994). Interpretation provides readers with a unique insight 
of research settings Cronbach (1982) and Firestone (1993) point out one 
other aspect concerning both conventional arguments for generalizing— 
they are of limited utility for making decisions in specific cases. 

Also, it may be that small sample research does not try to present 
definitive reality but uses purposive samples to demonstrate the plausi- 
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bility of multiple realities (Erikson 1986). It should not be assumed, 
however, that generalizability in small sample research is a purely 
negotiable trait without any understandable technique to help assure the 
different forms of generalizability discussed above. Triangulation in 
purposive sampling helps preserve the validity of any generalizations and 
can be documented with three forms of triangulation; Data triangulation, 
using multiple data sources across time and space; investigator triangu- 
lation, using multiple investigators; and method triangulation, using 
multiple methods (Krathwohl 1993). 

So it is possible by use of triangulation that generalizability can be 
achieved in small sample research, but it should also be noted that in 
small sample research the purpose, extent, and technique or theory all 
create different interpretations of generalizability. 


Reliability 


Although I lumped validity and generalizability together without 
mentioning reliability, that does not mean reliability is a mute point in 
small sample research. But again it should be warned that any reference 
toreliability should be disassociated with quantitative terminology. Wolcott 
notes that reliability is “almost exclusively associated with testing” (1994, 
343), this association is not appropriate with small sample research. The 
concept that research methodology applied over time and settings should 
yield extremely similar results to meet the criterion of reliability is not 
always true in qualitative inquiry. As LeCompte and Priessle echo, 
reliability poses some dilemma’s when applied to naturalistic observation 
or participant interviews because of the near impossibility of replicating 
results in a setting that is a unique setting in its own right (1993). 

In order to apply reliability, Bodgan and Biklen (1992) see small 
sample reliability more as a fit between recorded data and the reality of 
situations under study. Because of the problem of reliability in small 
sample research a disassociation with quantitative reliability should be 
adhered to with the variability associated with purposive sampling 
dictating a flexible attachment to reliability. What about the spelunker? 
I make reference back to this analogy to bolster my assertions. There are 
two positions that can be supported by this analogy. Choosing one tunnel 
may be successfully explored by using different tactics or searched for 
specific characteristics. Spelunker (A) and Spelunker (B) use the same 
tunnel in exiting the cave, however, Spelunker (A) reminisces the vivid 
colors produced on the tunnel walls from the filtered sunlight close to the 
exit area. Spelunker (B) tells of the jagged crags and the skill needed for 
the successful negotiation over and around the razor sharp edges. Which 
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spelunkers’ interpretation is a reliable construction? Or are they both 
reliable relative to the individual’s lens of perspective? 


Summary 


So are there advantages to using small samples in research studies? 
Are there limitations? Yes, as Borg puts it, “the fact that most studies have 
limitations does not mean that they are without value” (1987, 159). Validity, 
reliability, and generalizability can be achieved in small sample studies, but 
a reconceptualization of the use of these terms are needed. There is ample 
evidence that from observations and other preliminary data that tunnel (A) 
is the shortest and should therefore permit a speedy return to the surface. 
Translated to research methodology: The researcher would be testing a 
hypothesis. But what if the cave and all of its tunnels present a virgin 
opportunity for exploration? The spelunker has the opportunity to con- 
struct a detailed survey of the inner workings of the cave. Translated to 
research methodology: The researcher would be hypothesis generating. If 
we want to understand educational contexts, should we not understand the 
uniqueness and the complexity of those contexts? The question is not one 
of hypothesis testing, but one of hypothesis generating. “Conceptualizing 
the boundaries of whatever the researcher wants to study is the ... first 
task” (LeCompte & Preissle 1993, 59). “We are able to select a purposive 
sample that includes individuals, . .. situations, ... and other aspects that 
can further develop the target area of information” (Krathwohl 1993, 324). 

Researchers have to keep in mind that “every method of data 
collection is only an approximation to knowledge. Each provides a 
different and usually valid glimpse of reality...” (Warwick 1973, 190). In 
the current oppressive era of No Child Left Behind and rigid accountabil- 
ity in public education, educational researchers need to value each 
other’s contribution to understanding teaching and learning. We need to 
unite to help policy makers and the public understand the harmful effects 
of believing in a system that only allows for a single vision of reality. In 
closing I point to Peshkin to offer a final defense of small sample research, 


I think we would benefit from ‘stories’ of the several types of persons who 
participate in the educational enterprise. I visualize biographies, life 
histories, or case studies addressing, . . teachers. ..who succeeded and 
fail, with success and failure variably defined. (1993, 25) 
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Ironic Mentor 
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Purdue University 


“A. G.!” [thought I heard my name called out from a few tables away 
as we entered the bar. My hearing still was fuzzy and I hadn’t recovered 
from the high decibels of Jesse Jackson’s rhetoric. 

It was early in the 1984 presidential election campaign, and Jackson 
had just spoken to a crowd in an old college auditorium. The New 
Hampshire primary was just a few weeks away, and this was the eve of 
a televised debate among the Democrats. My wife and I had gone to the 
speech and were heading to have drinks afterwards with the couple who 
had invited us. 

But sitting there calling to me now was my favorite undergraduate 
philosophy professor. I had only seen him once briefly since college, 
though we had attended the same graduate program. I had returned to 
the same college where he had been my professor, working now as an 
admissions officer and adjunct philosophy professor. He had not received 
tenure there, had moved on to another college, and was about to leave 
that job to enroll in law school. My former teacher was back in town with 
his second wife to see her daughter. 

I left the other couple to see him. I should have tried to arrange 
something else, but I did not. We never saw that couple again socially— 
they never forgave me. 

A decade earlier, I spent whatever time I could in my final two years 
of college with this professor. I was looking for something, some sort of 
clarification—of what I wasn’t sure. I was partial to grand intellectual 
visions at that age. I read everything by authors such as Norman O. 
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Brown, finding his mixing of Romantic poetry and Freud intoxicating. I 
eagerly consumed, as did many of my friends, Robert Pirsig’s philosophical, 
though intensely personal, Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance. 

I read Pirsig’s genre-straddling book while living with my cousin’s 
family in central Georgia, where I had moved after dropping out of college 
my junior year. After days spent as a laborer on a construction site for a 
cigarette factory, or doing temporary jobs cleaning a chicken slaughter- 
house after hours or moving furniture, I pored over Pirsig and others in 
the library of the local Baptist university. I know now that I was not only 
seeking intellectual stimulation after long hours of manual labor, but was 
struggling to sustain my identity as a scholarly college student. 

[left college in part because I couldn’t decide on a major field of study. 
I was even briefly an Asian Studies major, taking a few weeks of intensive 
Chinese before dropping out early my junior year. When I returned after 
a year off, I chose religion as my major, remembering the exciting 
intellectual atmosphere of that department from a freshman introduc- 
tory course. The study of the world’s religions would help me tie it all 
together, or so I thought. I immediately gravitated to theology and then 
philosophy of religion, and finally the philosophy department itself, 
housed in the same building as religion. 

One of the young untenured philosophy professors had attracted a 
cultish following of students, and many of them became my friends. This 
professor was a charismatic speaker and seemingly daring thinker who 
mixed Socrates, Freud, and Derrida. This professor was convinced he had 
discovered a philosophical truth by using Freudian psychoanalysis on the 
actions and words of Socrates. This potent blend of thought eventually 
appeared to consume him. I was there the day he was escorted from a 
lecture hall by two senior members of the department. 

But my favorite professor was different, though no less charismatic. 
One of my friends had said that he, not this other professor, was a true 
Socrates on campus. Like Socrates, he did not insist on followers, 
especially among his undergraduate students. Shy and ironic, he rarely 
looked you straight in the eye. I sensed sometimes he might have been 
uncomfortable, as a man from the working class in the Midwest, with the 
social pretensions of New England and the Ivy League. Yet this shy irony 
captivated me, and I sought him as my mentor. 

When we first met, he was sitting at a table in the coffee shop of the 
arts center, smoking a cigarette. He often had Hegel’s Phenomenology of 
Spirit with him, or a volume of Nietzsche or Kierkegaard. He was not a 
fuzzy Hegelian, but one with a steel trap mind. I was astonished when he 
cited a passage from Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics in the discussion 
following a talk by the resident Descartes scholar. 
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His courses were lectures sprinkled with discussion, and in retrospect 
were nothing pedagogically special or notable. He came alive at informal 
meetings with interested students at the grubby arts center coffee shop 
or the nearby diner run by ex-hippies. These were his extended office 
hours, and he loved to talk, mostly about 19th and 20th century European 
philosophers. 

I only realized later, after he was denied tenure, that these sessions 
had contributed nothing to his professional advancement. He had written 
little, and only finished his dissertation in the probationary first year as 
an instructor when his job was on the line. 

It was over coffee and swirled round by his cigarette smoke that I 
really experienced what it meant to think. I learned that thinking meant 
probing and considering alternatives, bringing in outside sources, mak- 
ing connections, and valuing the imagination, all done in a light spirit of 
supportive dialogue and ironic humor. It was more Hegel than Bertrand 
Russell, more drawing links to other areas of culture, especially the arts 
and literature, than analysis of concepts or language. 

That evening ten years later, we left the bar and went to another inn 
across the river in Vermont and talked around the fireplace until it closed. 
He drove my wife and me back to our rented staff house near the college. 
We hopped out in the midwinter cold early in the morning hours. I 
promised to stay in touch, to go visit him in New York’s Hudson Valley. 
I never did. I look in vain for an address from time to time in the alumni 
list of our graduate alma mater, and I have “Googled” him more than 
once, over 20 years later. 

I now teach history and philosophy of education at a large research 
university. I don’t spend hours with curious undergraduates in coffee 
shops, discussing Hegel or Derrida. I wouldn’t get any writing done if] did, 
and merit pay and professional advancement where I work are not based 
on Socratic chats with eager young students. I look wistfully, though, 
when I see a fellow professor sitting with a pile of books, drinking coffee 
and smoking a cigarette. I remember the times when I would rush to sit 
down with my mentor, and start talking Kant or Nietzsche. But now Ijust 
hurry on to my office, back to my fvll screen of waiting e-mail messages. 
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Beyond the Big Test: 

Noncognitive Assessment in Higher Education 
By William E. Sedlacek 

San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2004 


Reviewed by L. Randy Carter 
Texas Tech University 


In Beyond the Big Test: Noncognitive Assessment in Higher Educa- 
tion, William E. Sedlacek discusses an alternative form of student 
assessment which can be used successfully with college students from 
nontraditional and traditional groups. Sedlacek posits that the big tests 
(e.g., Scholastic Aptitude Test or SAT) were originally designed for white 
males, so they do not properly assess the abilities of students from diverse 
cultural groups or females from any racial or ethnic group. The author 
believes that better assessments are needed due to the increasing 
diversity of higher education. Students come to campuses today with a 
wider range of abilities, interests, and backgrounds than ever before, 
including cultural differences, racial/ethnic differences, and differences 
in sexual orientation. 

In this book, Sedlacek offers a model with a variety of assessment 
methods that he asserts will be a fairer alternative for all students— 
rather than the ones based on the big tests. His assessment model is 
based on the measurement of eight noncognitive variables, which are 
discussed extensively throughout the book. He provides suggestions for 
how his model can be implemented in a variety of settings. These include 
student advisement, counseling, program/service evaluation, admis- 
sions, financial aid, faculty/staff evaluations, and in the classroom. 
Sedlacek intends for the information to be useful for anyone working in 
the education system or interested in educating the students of today. 

Sedlacek effectively organized this book into nine chapters—each 
tying to the core theme of the eight noncognitive variables, which are 
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discussed specifically in chapter four. The first three chapters provide a 
brief history of what the author calls the entrenched and popular beliefs 
in the SAT and the other forms of the big test; a review of basic statistical 
concepts (e.g., validity, reliability, and measurement); and an overview 
of issues related to diversity, racism, nontraditiunal students, and the 
requirements of useful assessment. Chapters five through eight provide 
applications for the assessment model in the areas of advisement, 
financial aid, counseling, instruction, evaluation, and student services. 
Chapter nine summarizes the main ideas and provides additional sugges- 
tions for using the noncognitive variables with students, faculty, and 
community members. Twelve appendices accompany the text which 
provides sample assessments, scoring guidelines, and additional re- 
sources. They are discussed more specifically later in this review. 

The big tests are extremely popular for a number of reasons. They 
supposedly provide a common and fair method to evaluate students from 
varied backgrounds and experiences, but Sedlacek questions whether it 
is fair, for example, to give the same test to a white student from a rural 
high school and a Hispanic student from New York City. The standardized 
tests are also popular because they produce a numerical score that can 
be used to compare students against others locally as well as nationally. 
The results are clearly defined—if a student scores high, then he or she 
is assumed to be smart. Secondary schools with high standardized test 
scores are assumed to be the schools best at educating students. Sedlacek 
states that whether students actually learn or learn how to learn is very 
seldom assessed. 

For colleges and universities, the big tests are extremely popular 
because they are an inexpensive way to gauge student abilities, which is 
important in this time of budgetary shortfalls. In the view of the author, 
however, assessing every student using the same yardstick is not 
acceptable because students, now more than ever, are not entering 
colleges with a common set of experiences. When students take the big 
test, they do not have the same level of academic resources, family 
support, and cultural commonalities. So, relying solely on one or two 
standardized assessments does not make sense. For nontraditional 
students (Sedlacek defines them as anyone who faces discrimination 
based on cultural experience, sexual orientation, gender, social status, 
etc., and/or those who are not middle-class, white, and of European 
decent.), they face racism on the individual level and/or the institutional 
level because the system was not designed with them in mind. Sedlacek 
does not believe that the big tests should be ignored all together, but he 
asserts that colleges and universities should add some new methods that 
expand the potential of assessment. He argues that his model, based on 
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the eight noncognitive variables, provides the necessary alternative 
because it is court tested (e.g. Farmer v. Ramsey in 1998, which allowed 
the University of Maryland to use noncognitive variables as an entrance 
criteria for its medical school) and has been proven effective nationally in 
colleges, universities, and in other organizations. 

In the view of the author, higher education institutions are much 
different now than when the SAT and other tests were first developed. 
College participation has changed to widely include women, people of 
color, and people with disabilities as well as welcoming those who are gay, 
lesbian, transgender, and bisexual. Sedlacek states that our tests have 
not kept up with the changing picture of higher education. All of the 
groups mentioned here face some form of discrimination on a college 
campus or in the assessment measures that are commonly used. He 
labels this as a Three Musketeers Problem or an “all for one and one for 
all” approach to assessment. 

Sedlacek supports the idea that multiple types of intelligence exist. 
He mentions the ideas of Gardner (1983), from Frames of Mind: The 
Theory of Multiple Intelligences, who proposed that seven relatively 
independent abilities are part of a person’s intelligence (e.g., linguistic, 
spatial, interpersonal, logical-mathematical, etc). He also supports the 
ideas of Sternberg (1996), from Successful Intelligence, who posits that 
three kinds of intelligence are able to be distinguished. The three include 
componential, the ability to interpret information hierarchically; experi- 
mental, the ability to interpret information in changing contexts; and 
contextual, the ability to adapt toa changing environment and handle and 
negotiate a system. Componential intelligence is measured by standard- 
ized tests, according to Sedlacek, but the other two, which may be the 
most important to nontraditional students, are not measured by a big 
test. A growing body of literature relating to diversity does not exist, but 
Sedlacek asserts that a greater understanding of diversity issues has now 
developed. According to the author, results are what counts—not good 
intentions. He believes that we must assume that differences exist 
between the backgrounds and experiences of our entering college 
students and assess them in such a way as to allow for these differences. 

Sedlacek has been developing his noncognitive assessment model for 
more than thirty years. According to the book, he developed his model 
based on the facts that people from diverse groups have not been served 
appropriately by the current system; that standardized test results have 
not suggested that development may occur; that little or no research has 
supported the current big tests; and that, in the past, evaluation results 
have not been tied closely to student/institutional outcomes (e.g., grades 
or retention). The eight variables he uses are termed noncognitive 
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because they relate to a student’s level of adjustment, motivation, and 
perception, rather than the traditional cognitive variables (e.g., verbal 
and quantitative skills). The noncognitive variables used by Sedlacek in 
his model are as follows: 


1. Positive Self-Concept: confidence, strength of character, etc.; 

2. Realistic Self-Appraisal: recognizes strengths and deficiencies and 
recognizes need to improve; 

3. Successfully Handling the System: takes an assertive approach to 
handling racism in the system; 

4. Preference for Long-Term Goals: plans ahead and sets goals; 

5. Availability of Strong Support Person: seeks and takes advantage of 
a support network; 

6. Leadership Experience: demonstrates leadership in several areas; 
7.Community Involvement: participates in the community or on campus; 
8. Knowledge Acquired in a Field: acquires knowledge in a culturally 
related way in a field. 


Measuring the noncognitive variables can be done effectively in a 
number of ways according to Sedlacek. The Noncognitive Questionnaire 
(NCQ) was developed by the author along with other researchers first in 
the 1980s. The instrument has been changed and developed over the 
years, and several forms currently exist. Sedlacek allows free usage of the 
instrument, which is included as one of the appendices. The validity ofthe 
instrument has been supported repeatedly in the literature (construct 
and concurrent validity). Two-week test-retest reliability and interrater 
reliability are also strongly supported statistically in the literature. The 
book states that a great deal of evidence exists to support the usage of 
NCQ scores to predict retention and grades for traditional and nontradi- 
tional students. 

Another method of measuring the noncognitive variables is em- 
ployed by the Gates Millennium Scholars program. Students of color are 
awarded scholarships through the program in part based on a short- 
answer version of the assessment. In yet another format, interviewers, 
with some training, can assess noncognitive variables based on discus- 
sions with students. Portfolios demonstrating items such as how students 
overcame obstacles or how they see themselves can also be used to 
measure the variables. Sedlacek states that reviewing written essays and 
student applications are two other assessment methods that can be used. 
This allows for applications in admissions, the classroom, financial aid, 
student advisement/counseling, program/student service evaluations, 
and scholarship programs. Specific examples are provided that address 
each of these areas along with suggestions for future research/assess- 
ment methods using the variables. One example involved using the 
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noncognitive variables while teaching a freshmen seminar course. The 
following may be included as part of the curriculum: goal setting (relates 
to self-appraisal and long-term goal formation), academic study skills 
training (relates to self-concept), finding and using campus resources 
(relates to handling the system and developing a support network), and 
training about alcohol and sexuality issues (relates to self-concept). 
According to the book, an interesting correlation between academic self- 
concept and negotiating the system has developed over the years. 
Chapter seven provides fifteen examples of student case studies and how 
noncognitive assessment can be used to advise those students. Sedlacek 
states that the most obvious way to use the noncognitive assessment 
methods is in admissions and retention related programs. 

The twelve appendices that accompany this text are extremely 
valuable for educators assessing students on campuses today. As previ- 
ously mentioned, Sedlacek allows individuals to use the instruments he 
provides at no cost, and he provides scoring information for most of the 
qualitative and quantitative instruments. Three forms of the NCQ are 
provided. For the basic version, a complete scoring key, a scoring 
worksheet, and a list of standard deviations (for selected samples) are 
provided. A major advantage of the NCQ is that it is not a lengthy survey 
(approximately 35 questions depending on the format). Eight questions 
deal with demographic information, personal goals, and community/ 
leadership experiences, and the other 25-30 questions use a five point 
scale to assess the student’s perceptions, motivation level, and experi- 
ences. A short answer format for the assessment is also provided in the 
appendices section as well as an interview protocol that will assist when 
multiple interviewers are talking to students. In another appendix, 
example case studies are provided that can be used for training raters who 
are evaluating admissions or financial aid information. Resources relat- 
ing toracism are also provided along with a Campus Climate Survey (from 
the University of Maryland) that would be extremely useful in assessing 
the racial climate on any campus. For those working in higher education 
who want to improve the campus climate, improve student services, 
improve student retention rates, or increase the level of diversity on 
campus, these appendices will be extremely helpful. 

Resources in the literature do support the major ideas of this work. 
Fleming (2002) states that the SAT can successfully determine whether 
white students will succeed in college, but that the predictive validity for 
SAT scores may be lower for African American students. She also claims 
that, “The bad news is that colleges differ in the extent to which they 
facilitate Black student achievement; and most students, unaware of 
what they are up against, fall victim to the prevailing winds in their 
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college setting” (p. 293). Gordon (1999) states that we must recognize and 
enhance upon the multiple number of perspectives to which students 
have been exposed to in their learning, and as educators, we must be 
aware that a student’s perspectives have been shaped by their particular 
background and personal experiences. Although neither work specifi- 
cally focuses on diverse groups of students, Palomba and Banta (1999) as 
well as Upcraft and Schuh (1996) recommend that multiple/comprehen- 
sive types of assessment plans are necessary for successful student 
evaluation. 

In literature about college student retention, Vincent Tinto’s name 
appears quite frequently along with his model of college student depar- 
ture. His main premise is that all college students must become socially 
and academically integrated into the college environment (Tinto, 1993). 
Tinto’s model is criticized by some psychological theorists because it does 
not take into account all of the variables needed to properly examine 
student departure, including the internal perceptions of the students 
regarding the overall climate of an institution. Also, with regard to 
minority students, psychologists reconceptualized Tinto’s idea of integra- 
tion as “a sense of belonging” (Baird, 2002, p. 71), which is determined by 
the students’ perceptions of the environment (Baird, 2002). This relates 
with what Bean and Eaton (2002) refer to as institutional fit or goodness 
or fit. In taking into account the factors that, according to the literature, 
most affect the persistence of nontraditional students, the cognitive and 
the noncognitive factors should each be considered when studying 
student persistence. Sedlacek is calling for this type of assessment 
approach in this book. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, Sedlacek has met the objectives he set for 
Beyond the Big Test: Noncognitive Assessment in Higher Education. For 
the university administrator, this book provides usable instruments that 
can be copied, modified, and used effectively. It provides applicable ways 
of evaluating faculty and staff programs, and it provides legal grounding 
for enrollment and financial aid decisions based on the noncognitive 
variables. For the faculty member, Sedlacek provides ways to advise 
nontraditional and traditional students based on a model related to their 
success, and he provides suggestions for approaching diversity inside and 
outside the classroom. As for college and university staff members, the 
book specifically examines ways that counseling and advising can havea 
positive impact on nontraditional students, and it provides ways to 
incorporate the principles of diversity into all services and programs. The 
author provides assessment professionals with a practical and success- 
focused evaluation method. With this book, Sedlacek hopes to provide an 
assessment model that will level the playing field for all forms of 
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intelligence, skill, and student experience. In the view of this reviewer, 
the book will be most useful for those administrators and staff members 
in student affairs and enrollment management related areas. 

The only real weakness is that, at times, Sedlacek assumes that the 
reader may have read many or most of his related works. He references 
over 40 pieces of his own writings throughout the book, and he places the 
responsibility on the reader to search for greater detail in those related 
works rather than going into specific detail about an issue or concept on 
certain occasions in this book. Despite this minor weakness, Sedlacek has 
provided a strong piece of literature that focuses on an extremely 
important phenomenon in higher education today. Students come to 
colleges from vastly different backgrounds and with sometimes vastly 
different experiences. Our assessment methods should reflect this current 
trend and place a smaller emphasis on one or two standardized big test. 
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Reviewed by Robin Griffith 
Texas Tech University 


Many moral scholars proclaim ethics to be embedded in the practice 
of teaching. This idea of “implied” ethics differs from the notion of 
“applied” ethics. In an exciting new book, The Ethical Teacher, Elizabeth 
Campbell advocates bringing ethics to the forefront of education, by 
calling teachers to apply their moral knowledge to the ethical dilemmas 
that often occur in schools. Classroom teachers who are typically 
identified by the public as morally sound individuals must be called to task 
and consider the consequences of the decisions they make to ethical 
dilemmas on a daily basis. In other words, they need to be made aware 
of their “moral agency.” 

While other educational! philosophers often seek to strengthen their 
theories with hypothetical situations and theoretical discussions, Campbell 
takes a practical stance and strives to tie the theory of moral education 
to its application in the educational setting. She speaks of ethics in the 
real world of education. As a scholar in the field of professional ethics, 
Campbell’s statements are solidly based upon the theoretical underpin- 
ning of moral education. A former classroom teacher herself, she knows 
first hand the moral challenges teachers face on a regular basis. Using a 
variety of scenarios, the author identifies the tensions that often occur in 
teacher’s minds; the tension between two values, the tension between 
supporting colleagues and students, and the tension between school 
policies and students’ needs. Without a doubt, the author speaks of the 
real life of educators and students. 

Campbell does not advocate for the mere adoption of a code of ethics. 
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Instead, she presents a logical sequence of concepts and principles 
teachers must come to understand. She proposes an adoption of the core 
virtues commonly agreed upon by professionals, ranging from fairness 
and trustworthiness to civility and open-mindedness. Using these core 
principles, she argues that moral decision-making should become less 
arbitrary and more reflective. Teachers become empowered to make 
ethical decisions because they have a foundation, a set of “unconditionals” 
upon which to base their decisions. Yet, uncertainty may still arise when 
teachers are unsure of how to implement what is right or when they lack 
the courage or commitment to act on the moral decision. Thus, even 
when there is an agreed upon set of values, their relevance and 
application still demand reflection and debate. 

The author acknowledges that even ifteachers understand and want 
to do whatis right, it takes considerable courage to challenge the system’s 
policies that are morally wrong and to call to task colleagues whose 
actions lack moral rigor. An entire section of the book is devoted to 
recognizing those challenges and proposing solutions to them. A reason- 
able suggestion is the promotion of a school culture that “make|s] ethical 
knowledge more visible and central to all aspects of school life” (p. 101). 
When the school culture sponsors and encourages moral knowledge, 
teachers have the courage to make the right decisions. The author 
provides practical suggestions for developing this professional climate. 
Building upon the work of other scholars, Campbell suggests the forma- 
tion of school ethics committees, “seminaring” as a means of professional 
development for teachers, shadowing students to get a feel for the ethical 
dilemmas in the school, and researching school trends. Much like the 
team planning that occurs in curricular areas like math and science, the 
moral and ethical aspects of teaching should routinely be brought under 
review by the school faculty. When a teacher encounters a moral 
dilemma, a network of support within the school system ought to be 
available. Teachers should be able to seek the counsel of their peers. 
While the concept of collegial collaboration sounds good in theory, in 
reality teachers are pressed for time. They work hard just to keep up with 
the curricular demand and the logistics of documenting student progress. 

Even the morally sound teachers in Campbell’s study admitted to not 
working with their peers to foster the moral school environment. The 
reader may ask, “Is Campbell’s proposal realistic?” On the other hand, 
one might argue that educators are morally obligated to their students, 
their colleagues, their profession, and the public to make the time. 
Morality in education is that important. We cannot afford to raise another 
generation of complacent citizens who stand idly by as moral injustices 
are committed. Teachers must be the model for students; models who 
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have the courage to stand up for justice, fairness, and honesty. Sure, 
teachers could say that the administrative leader determines the school 
environment, but the teaching profession does not have time to wait for 
principals to lead the charge. Classroom teachers must be the instigators 
of moral reform in education. 

The Ethical Teacher is a delightful, engaging text that will serve an 
important role in promoting ethics in schools. In the hands of practitio- 
ners, this book will serve to clarify understandings about the complex 
issue of moral education and may well be the catalyst for moral reform 
in schools. This book will appeal to practicing teachers, pre-service 
teachers, school administrators, and university faculty who are in the 
business of preparing future educators for the field. 
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Reviewed by Clifford Mayes 
Brigham Young University 


In his foreword to Holistic Education: An Analysis of Its Ideas and 
Nature, John Wilson, of Oxford University’s Department of Education, 
characterizes Scott Forbes’ work as “the best (perhaps the only) attempt 
to give the practice of holistic education a serious philosophical underpin- 
ning” (p. vii). If Wilson is correct in his evaluation—and it is hard to 
imagine that anyone could read this magisterial work and come to any 
other conclusion—then this book is something of a landmark. For, there 
are few areas of educational research that are as important, under- 
theorized or misunderstood as is holistic education. 

This is not to say that there have not already been some creditable 
attempts at providing histories and taxonomies of holistic education. One 
thinks especially of John Miller’s (1988) The Holistic Curriculum, Miller 
and Seller’s (1985) The Holistic Curriculum: Perspectives and Practices, 
and Ron Miller’s (1990) What Are Schools For? Holistic Education in 
American Culture. My own recent book, Seven Curricular Landscapes: 
An Approach to the Holistic Curriculum (2004), alsoexamines some of the 
major psycho-spiritual, political, and historiographic dimensions of holis- 
tic education. But these works mostly move within the usual terms and 
terrains of standard curricular discourse. 

Forbes’ study, however, while never neglecting such matters, both 
broadens the scope and solidifies the foundation of holistic education by 
interrogating its philosophical assumptions and enumerating its peda- 
gogical contributions over the last three centuries with a conceptual 
richness and rhetorical elegance that is often brilliant and not infrequently 
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breathtaking. Yet, as prodigious as this accomplishmentis, Forbes does not 
stop here. He goes on in the last third of the bobok—in what must count as 
a tour de force of educational sociology—to employ the sociolinguistics of 
Basil Bernstein’s (1996) Pedagogy, Symbolic Control, and Identity to show 
how holistic education uniquely offers many pathways for spiritual and 
social liberation through the rough postmodern terrain that we must all 
somehow negotiate. Specifically, Forbes’ multivalent application to holistic 
education of the Chomskyan dichotomy of “performance” (or the 
decontextualized rehearsal of psychically irrelevant skills and facts) and 
“competence” (or the psychologically, socially and spiritually rich embed- 
ding of educational acts in the student’s existential life-world) is satisfying 
in both its economy and intuitive “rightness.” 

In addition to providing many new insights into Rousseau, Pestalozzi 
and Froebel—those classical progenitors of holistic education—Forbes 
also looks at the growth of (post)modern holistic education from the point- 
of-view of the transpersonal psychology movement, doing so with a 
nuanced grasp of the early transpersonal theorists that I—as both an 
educational researcher and transpersonally oriented marriage-and-fam- 
ily counselor—found refreshing, exciting, and all too rare in educational 
literature. True, Forbes’ treatment of Jung is perhaps a bit too celebratory 
in its assumption that Jung was a bold defender of what Jung himself 
called “the religious instinct.” For as I note in my upcoming book Jung 
and Education: Elements of an Archetypal Pedagogy (2005), itis arguable 
that Jung sometimes reduced spirituality to phenomenology, to inner 
experiences merely, and that, despite his repeated insistence that he was 
not making any metaphysical statements one way or the other, excluded 
tout court even the merest mention or possibility of revealed, ontologically 
foundational truth. In this sense, Jung has probably done as much harm 
tothe cause of spirituality in education as he has done good (Palmer, 1997). 
Yet, even with this celebrationist view of Jung—which to be fair to Forbes 
is held by almost all classical Jungians and even by some of the postmodern 
Jungians (Samuels, 1997)—Forbes very deftly presents the fundamental 
precepts and practices of Jungian psychology, and their relevance to 
education, with a thoroughness that I, despite considerable searching, had 
never found before reading this book. 

Forbes also perhaps a little too facilely accepts Aldous Huxley’s 
formulation of the “Perennial Philosophy”—the putative “core” of the 
wisdom literature from various times and traditions—that has lain at the 
heart of transpersonal psychology and education until just recently. 
Indeed, as Ferrer has forcefully argued in his influential (2002) work, 
Transpersonal Theory Revisioned, we can no longer simply assume that 
Huxley’s “discovery” of “spiritual universals” is as accurate or compre- 
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hensive as he wanted us to believe—and as transpersonal theorists have 
uncritically accepted as a matter of quasi-Buddhistic dogma over the last 
40 years, especially under the monolithic intellectual and political 
influence in transpersonal circles of Ken Wilber, who is heavily invested 
in this model. As Ferrer shows, the “perennial philosophy” actually 
privileges some forms of spirituality and marginalizes or even ignores 
others, especially (but by no means only) monotheistic ones. Neverthe- 
less, these are minor flaws in Forbes’ otherwise extremely competent 
and suggestive presentation of not only Jungian psychology and its 
educational implications but also the educational ramifications of the 
transpersonal theories of the later Maslow and Rogers. 

Bound to become a classic in both the history and theory of the 
curriculum, Holistic Education: An Analysis of Its Ideas and Nature 
represents, in my view, one of the most important moments in holistic 
educational scholarship over the last 50 years—and perhaps the most 
important. I cannot imagine ever again teaching a graduate or under- 
graduate course in curriculum theory or history without the book at the 
very center of the required readings and weekly discourse. What is more, 
in a political environment where both neo-Conservatives and neo- 
Liberals abase themselves before the golden calf of transnational corpo- 
rate capitalism and its inhumane obsession with psychometric standard- 
ization, Forbes’ study stands as a noble reminder of what it means to 


teach and learn in ways that are politically, ethically and psychospiritually 
liberating. Not only transpersonal educationists but all persons who care 
deeply about students and teachers owe Forbes a great debt of gratitude 
for this groundbreaking, courageous work. 
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